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PREFACE 



Since 1969 members of the Curriculum Research and Development 
Center (CRDC) at the University of Rhode Island have worked with the 
staff of the Rhode Island Department of Education and local school 
departments on several projects directly and indirectly related to 
the collection and analysis of data on compensatory education programs. 

Most often these endeavors have involved external program evaluation 
of Title I project? for individual LEAs. Other projects have included 
assistance to the SEA Title I data collection effort, development of 
testing plans, and the writing of position papers about the purposes 
and future of various aspects of compensatory education. Currently, 
under a subcontract with RMC Research Corporation, the Technical Assistance 
Center for Rhode Island and Connecticut is housed at CRDC. Over the 
years the staff involved in compensatory education projects have wit- 
nessed evolutionary changes in Title I in the direction of more clearly 
stated projects and the collection and analysis of more meaningful 
student and program data. 

Many interesting areas of inquiry regarding compensatory education 
programs that might have been addressed in this study were impossible 
to examine over the time period covered. The evolutionary changes which 
have occured over the past several years have meant that "good" data are 
not available in many areas for all, or the major portion of, the seven 
year time span covered by the study. Thus, the analyses reported in 
each section were judged by the research team to be the best possible, 
given the changing nature of the available data. j 



The team wishes to thank the members of the Rhode Island Department 
of Education who provided useful assistance at many points in the data 
collection and analysis process. We also wish to thank the personnel in 
the Rhode Island LEAs for their cooperation and assistance, particularly 
in supplying data for the feasibility study. We extend our special 
gratitude to our secretarial and student assistant staff for their help 
in typing several drafts of this study, for proofreading, correcting and 
producing the final copy. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Two of the most important trends in elementary and secondary 
education in the last twenty years are the increased concern for the needs 
of disadvantaged learners and the increased Federal involvement in ed- 
ucation. The most significant intersection of these trends is Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The largest single 
source of Federal aid to education. Title I provides approximately 34 
percent of the Federal funds available to elementary and secondary schools. 
In Rhode Island, funds available to schools through Title I have been 
supplemented by state support available through the State Compensatory 
Education Act: Chapter 160, Section IV, Public Laws of 1963. 

Formal Congressional statements of policy list three fundamental 
purposes of Title I:* 

1) To provide financial assistance to school districts in 
relation to their numbers of low-income children and 
within those districts to the schools with the greatest 
numbers of low income stuaents. 

2) To fund special services for low achieving children in 
the poorest schools. 

3) To contribute to the cognitive, emotional, social or 
physical development of participating students. 

Since its beginning. Title I programs have been the subject of num- 
erous research and evaluation studies. Several large scale studies are 
currently being sponsored by the National Institute of Education as directed 
by Congress in Section 821 of the Education Ammendments of 1974 (Public 
Law 93-380). (The Interim Report for that study, cited above, provides 

^ Evaluating Compensatory Educatio n: An Interim Report on the 

NIE Compensatory Education Study , National Institute of Education, 

Washington, December, 1976, page 1-8 to 1-10. 
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good contextual reading for this report.) In Rhode Island, the Depart- 
ment of Education (RIDE) has sponsored several recent studies about the 
role and effectiveness of compensatory education within the state. In 
addition to its Annual Evaluation Report, RIDE has recently coordinated 
three study groups to develop position papers about the future directions 
of compensatory education for young learners (conception to grade three), 
adolescents (grades four through twelve), and adults. In a report to the 
Beard of Regents, RIDE staff described achievement patterns of compensatory 
reading students who remained in remedial programs for a two year period 
compared to those who left such programs after participating for only one 
year. Newport, Rhode Island, has been chosen as one of sixteen districts 
in the country to plan projects demonstrating the effects of different 
methods of allocating Title I funds within a district. 

This current study was supported by the National Institute of 
Education (project number 400-76 0021) to address two major objectives: 

1) To re-analyze existing data on Rhode Island compensatory 
education programs for purposes of describing trends in 
funding patterns, resource allocation, and the provision 
of services from 1970 to 1976; and 

2) to analyze the feasibility of conducting a longitudinal 
study using existing data on Rhode Island students who 
have been enrolled in compensatory education programs 
during the time period between 1970 and 1976. 

The project proposal outlined a series of sample questions to be 

addressed in the basic areas of resource allocation, trends in continuity 

of services provided and achievement of students. As other researchers 

have noted, previously collected data often do not lend themselves to 

addressing the most interesting questions about compensatory education. 

In conducting this study, a review of existing data was often followed 

by a modification of the question and/or the collection of additional 
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data from existing sources. Not surprisingly, questions concerning students 
(numbers receiving services and achievement patterns) were the most difficult 
to address. Changing reporting requirements, the lack of non-dupl icated 
counts of students receiving services, and changing testing plans which did 
not lend themselves to meaningful aggregation of data meant that often the 
most interesting questions about students in Rhode Island compensatory 
education programs simply could not be addressed. Questions about resource 
allocation and services provided were easier to address with existing data. 

The remainder of this report is divided into four parts. Chapter 2 
addresses the allocation of federal and state compensatory education money 
to local education agencies and the categories of expenditure for such funds. 
Chapter 3 describes the selection of eligible schools, discusses the types 
of services provided by the schools and discusses the continuity of such 
services during the period from 197u to 1976. Chapter 4 addresses the 
characteristics of students in compensatory reading programs in Rhode Island 
and describes available achievement test data on these students. Chapter 5 
examines the feasibility of conducting a longitudinal analysis of the effects 
of compensatory education using existing data. 

Throughout this report, year designations are fiscal year labels; 
for example, data from 1970 is from fiscal year 1970, i.e. school year 
1969-70. Several analyses refer to changes in a two year period; thus, 
for example, the designation 1972-73 refers to the period from school 
year 1971-72 to school year 1S72-73. 

Tables included in the text are designated by chapter number and 
table number within the chapter; e.g. Table 3.7 is the seventh table in 
the third chapter. Supplementary Tables and other materials are indicated 
by letter designations; Table B.14 is the 14th table in Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER 2 

FINANCING OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Introduction 

This section of the study will examine the patterns for financing 
compensatory education programs in elementary and secondary schools in 
the state of Rhode Island from 1970 through 1975. Both state-wide trends 
and wi thin-community changes are discussed. This chapter is divided into 
three primary subsections following the introduction. Part I examines 
the amount of funds available for disadvantaged students. Part II dis- 

/ cusses the basis of allocation of these funds and Part III examines trends 

in the general categories for which funds were expended. The remainder 
of the introduction will explain the sources of compensatory funds avail- 

I 

I able in Rhode Island and the sources of data used in the chapter. 

j 

Sources of Compensatory Funds 

Compensatory education funds as discussed in this chapter and in 
the remainder of the report refers to the sum of both the Title I funds 
and the state Section IV funds. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 provided federal funds for disadvantaged education under 
Title I. In 1968, the State of Rhode Island enacted the State Compen- 
satory Education Act: Chapter 160, Section IV, Public Laws of 1968. 

Since 1969, the state of Rhode Island has allocated two million dollars 
each year to the State Compensatory Education Act. The law states that 
the two million dollars is 

"for distribution to local and regional school districts 
on the basis of the latest known ratio which that 
district's Title I entitlement under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) bears to the 
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total Title I entitlements of the state for the pur- 
pose of financially assisting school programs for the 
disadvantaged child currently in operation in such 
programs initiated by the district in the future and 
is approved by the department ..." 

The guidelines established by the Department of Education for the 

use of disadvantaged funds indicate the following priorities for Section 

IV funds. First, in schools operating Title I programs, state funds 

:n 

may be used to supplement Title I projects to provide additional services 
for disadvantaged children. Second, funds may be used to continue exist- 
ing Title I projects if Title funds have been transferred to another 
Title I project. In Title I eligible schools which are not operating 
Title I programs, state funds may be used to implement projects in schools 
according to the ranked order of the schools. Third, funds may be used 
to initiate new projects or supplement existing projects which are locally 
funded. If new programs are implemented, services from these programs 
must be made available to children in existing Title I programs. Finally, 
if Title I programs are fully servicing all Title I schools, state funds 
may be used in schools not eligible under Title I provided there is a 
sufficient number of disadvantaged children to make a program feasible. 

As indicated by the guidelines. Section IV funds served the same 
population as Title I funds, because of the priorities, only rarely 
were Section IV funds used to provide services to disadvantaged 
students in schools not eligible for Title I services. 

Dollar Standardization 

Many of the analyses require an examination of dollars across 
years. For these analyses, dollars have been converted to a 1972 base. 

The index is the Gross Domestic Product — state and local 
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government index. The December index, for each year, was chosen as' a 
reference because it reflects the mid point of the fiscal years under 
study. The deflators used in these analyses are shown in the list 
bel ow. 



Fiscal Year 


Deflator 


1970 


.823 


1971 


.898 


1972 


.955 


1973 


1.025 


1974 


1.091 


1975 


1.177 



Public Educational Expenditures 

Throughout the following sections of this report, reference is 
made to total educational expenditures. These are total public school 
educational expenditures and are not reflective of total educational ex 
penditures in the state. Data on private school expenditures were not 
available. The public school expenditures are a good relative index of 
the total educational expenditures within a community. Furthermore, 
all disadvantaged education funds are expended through the local public 
school education agency. 

Title I and Section IV Allotments 

This report utilizes the dollars appropriated for Title I and 
Section IV allotments rather than expenditures. This is primarily 
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because the records of allotments are more uniform. In any one year, 
communities expended a majority of the Title I and Section IV allotted 
funds. However, both federal and state law provided communities the 
right to carry forward unexpended funds into the following year. There- 
fore, Title I and Section IV expenditures would be similar to but not 
equal to the funds allotted in any year. 

Year References 

In this report the year designations are noted by the fiscal year 
table. 1970 will refer to the period July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970. 
Therefore, the reference 1970 is to the 1969-70 academic year, 1971 refers 
to the 1970-71 academic year, and so forth. 

Data Sources 

Within each of the following sections, the data sources will be de- 
fined the first time the data are used. The reader should be aware the 

data used in this section are from four major information sources: ( 1 ) 

the annual statistical report of the State Department of Education; 

(2) fiscal records of the Rhode Island State Department of Education 
Title I Office; (3) annual reports of the Title I Office; ( 4 ) 
data from local community Title I offices. Because these data are 

generated from different sources, slight variations occur in variables 

such as the number of students, or the dollars expended. These varia- 
tions have been checked to be sure that they have only a negligible 
effect on the analyses presented herein. 
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Funds Available for Compensatory Education 



The funds available within the state of Rhode Island for dis- 
advantaged education come from two sources; Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and Section IV of the State Compensatory 

Education Act. The funds available through these sources for 
1970 through IS are shown in Table 2.1. Table 2.1 also indicates the 
total educational expenditures for public schools in Rhode Island for 
each year. 



Table 2.1 

Statewide Title I, Section IV and Total 
Educational Expenditures 1970-1975* 



Source 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Years 

1973 


1974 


1975 


Title I 


3,927 


4,411 


5,189 


4,874 


5,032 


5,852 


Section IV 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


2,057 


2,000 


2,000 


Total Section IV 


and Title I 


5,927 


6,411 


7,189 


6,931 


7,032 


7,852 


Total 

Educational 
Expenditures 
(Public Schools) 


130,466 


145,570 


159,509 


175,646 


190,527 


209,128 



thousands of Dollars 



Table 2.1 indicates that ESEA Title I funds increased between 1970 
and 1976 from $3,927,000.00 to $5,852,000.00. This renresents approxi- 
mately a 40 percent increase. Section IV funds remained at $2,000,000.00 
per year with the exception of one year when an additional $57,000.00 was 
allocated. During the same time, the total educational expenditures for 
public schools in the state increased from $130,466,000.00 to 
$209,128,000.00. This represents a 60 percent increase in total educa- 
tional expenditures. 
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Table 2.2 presents the same data as shown in Table 2.1 except that 
all dollar information is shown using the standardized dollar base. 



Table 2.2 

Statewide Title I, Section IV and 
Total School Expenditures 1970 - 1975*, Adjusted Dollars 



Source 


1970 


1971 


Years 

1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Title I 


4,771 


4,912 


5,434 


4,755 


4,612 


4,972 


Section IV 


2,430 


2,227 


2,094 


2,007 


1 ,833 


1 ,699 


Total Section IV 
and Title I 


7,201 


7,139 


7,528 


6,762 


6,445 


6,671 


Total 

Educational 

Expenditures 


158,525 


162,104 


167,025 


171 ,361 


174,635 


177,664 



*Thousand of dollars (1972 base) 
* 



As indicated above, the educational funds allocated to the disadvan- 
taged increased slightly from 1970 to 1975 but when measured by 1972 
dollars, the purchasing power available through Title I funds varied 
little from year to year. Section IV funds show a different 
pattern. The Section IV grant remained stable in actual 
these dollars are converted to the 1972 base, the Section IV funds show 
a continued decrease in purchasing power. When both Title I dollars and 
Section IV dollars are grouped together, there is a net decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollars available for disadvantaged students 
from 1970 to 1975. During this same period, total educational expenditures 
for public schools showed a steady increase in purchasing power. Table 
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2.3 indicates the Title I funds and Section IV funds for the years 
1970 through 1975 as a percentage of the total public school expenditures. 



Table 2.3 

Title I and Section IV Allocations Expressed 
as a Percentage of Total Public School Expenditures 



Source 






Years 










1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Title 


3.01 


3.03 


3.25 


2.78 


2.64 


2.80 


Section IV 


i.s; 


* .37 


1.25 


1.17 


1.05 


.96 


Title I and 
Section IV 


4.55 


4.40 


4.51 


3.95 


3.69 


3.75 



Table 2.3 indicates that the net result of funded allocations for 
disadvantaged education has increased at a slower rate than the total 
funds for public school education. When the Title I and Section IV 
funds are expressed as a percentage of total educational expenditures, 
a general downward trend from 1970 through 1975 is observed. By 1975, 
Title I and Section IV expenditures accounted for approximately 
3/4 of one percent less of the local school budgets than they had in 
1970. 

Figure 2.1 plots the relative change since 1970 in Title I 
and Section IV funds as a share of total public school education 
expenditures . 

As shown by Figure 2.1, both Title I and Section IV support for 
disadvantaged education have fallen substantially below the level of 
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Fig-2.1 Relative Change Since 1970 in Title I and SectionIZ Funds asa 
Share of Total Educational Expenditures (1970-75) 
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1970. The preceding tables and graphs indicate that from 1970, funds 
for disadvantaged education showed a relative decrease when compared to 
total public school educational expenditures. This decrease is the re- 
sult of two factors. Funds allocated under Title I have not increased 
at the same rate that total educational expenditures have increased, and 
state funds for disadvantaged education have remained .constant. 

To further examine the availability of funds for education of the 
disadvantaged, Title I Section IV and total public school expenditures 
have been studied on a community basis from 1970 through 1975. Much 
of this data is found in the appendices. Appendix A.i indicates 
the total public school education expenditures in adjusted dollars for 
each community. Appendix A. 2 indicates the Title I allocation in adjust- 
ed dollars for each community. Appendix A. 3 indicates the Section IV 
allocation and adjusted dollars for each community. Appendix A. 4 indi- 
cates the Title I allocations as a percentage of total public school 
educational expenditures for each community. Appendix A. 5 indicates the 
Section IV allocations as a percentage of total public school educational 
expenditures, and Appendix A. 6 indicates Title I and Section IV alloca- 
tions combined as a percentage of total public school educational expend- 
itures. 

> 

Appendix A. 6 is summarized in Table 2.4. This table indicates 
the number of communities which received various percentages of their 
total educational funds from Title I and Section IV allocations. 

As Table 2.4 indicates, the majority of communities in Rhode Island 
received less than three percent of their educational expenditures from 
Title I. However, every year, at least one community received more than 
nine percent from Title I. The community with the lowest percentage of 

o 27 
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Table 2.4 

Number of Communities Receiveing Various 
Percentages of Total Education Funds from 
Title I and Section IV 



Percentage 






Years 










1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


0 - .9 


1 


2 


0 


i 


1 


0 


1 - 1.9 


10 


13 


11 


14 


15 


13 


2 - 2.9 


14 


13 


13 


16 


14 


13 


3 - 3.9 


6 


3 


9 


2 


2 


4 


4 - 4.9 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


4 


5 - 5.9 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


2 


6 - 6.9 


5 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 - 7.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 - 8.9 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Over 9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 



support each year from Title I and Section IV was Barrington. The 
community with the highest level of support each year was Central 
Falls. Barrington is considered to be a well-to-do suburban area. 
Central Falls a depressed urban area. 

Table 2.5 presents the yearly summary of variations in the 
Title I and Section IV allocations by community expressed as a per- 
centage of total educational expenditures. 
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Summary of the Variations in 
Title I and Section IV Allocations as a 
Percentage of a Communities’ Total Educational Expenditures 



Change in 
Percentage 
of Support 


1970 
to 

1971 


1971 
to 

1972 


Number of Communities 

1972 1973 1974 

to to to 

1973 1974 1975 


Total 


Over 2.0 










2 


2 


1.1 to 2.0 




1 




2 


3 


6 


.6 to 1.0 




5 




1 


2 


8 


.2 to .5 


8 


15 


1 


7 


13 


44 


.1 to -.1 


10 


11 


6 


10 


14 


51 


-.2 to -.5 


16 


5 


23 


17 


5 


66 


-.6 to-1 .0 


5 


2 


7 


3 


1 


18 


■1.1 to-2.0 


1 




3 






4 


Over -2.0 




1 








1 



The review of Table 2.5 indicates that in most years, approximately 
25 percent (or 10 of 40) of the educational financial units in Rhode 
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Island 'how a variation of funding from year to year ranging between 
plus and minus one tenth of one percent. Variations of two tenths 
to five tenths of one percent (increase or decrease) were considered 
minor variations. Table 2.5 indicates that 55 percent of the changes 
’>110 of 200) were minor year-to-year variations. Changes greater 
than .5 percent were considered major variations. The table indicates 
that the state Section IV and Title I allocations were classified as 
major variations in 20 'percent of the year-to-year changes. 

The year to year changes are summarized across a six year period 
in Table 2.6. Table 2.6 classifies the changes in Title I and Section 
IV funding by the percentage of total education expenditures derived 
from Title I and Section IV. 

Table 2.6 

Number of Communities Recording Changes 
in Percentage of Total Educational Support due to 
Title I and Section IV Allocations, 1970 through 1975. 



Change in 
Percentage 




Percentage Support from 
Title I and Section 4 




0 - 


2% 2.1 - 4.0% 4.0%+ 


less than .6 


5 


1 


.6 - 1.0 


4 


12 


1.1 - 2.0 




7 2 


Over 2.0 
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Table 2.6 indicates that communities which rely on Title I and 
Section IV for a smaller percentage of their total education 
expenditures tend also t.c show less variation over the five year period. 
However, over all, 18 communities or 45 percent of the state's local 
educational agencies showed a change within the five year period of more 
than one percent. For communities in which Title I and Section IV funds 
comprise over four percent of the educational expenditures, variations 
in Title I and Section IV support were usually over two percent. 

Tables 2.4, 2.5 and 2.6 indicate the amount of Title I and 
Section IV allocations as a percentage of total educational funds, how 
these funds vary witin community from year to year, and summarize the 
magnitude of these changes from 1970 to 1975. Although the percentage 
of total educational expenditures attributed to Title I and Section IV 
allocations has declined during the period of this study, this decline 
has not occurred with equal emphasis in each community. Year to year 
variations show Title I and Section IV support increasing in some 
communities and decreasing in others. Communities which received 
higher federal and state allocations have been subject to greater 
fluctuations in support. In the majority of Rhode Island communities, 
the level of support from Title I and Section IV has not been a 
constant proportion of the total educational school expenditures in 
the community. 
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Additional Analysis of Community Impact of Compensatory Education Funds 
In the design of this study, it was anticipated that Title I 
funding could be examined in terms of cost per student serviced and 
could be compared to the cost of education per student in each 
community. This comparison would assist in determining if Title I 
and Section IV funds flowed toward coimunities who spent less per 
student. However, several unanticipated problems developed. First, 
it became impossible to derive an accurate count of students serviced. 

The best available data consisted of information in project proposals 
which indicated an anticipated number of students to receive the 
proposed program. These data were combined to get coimunity totals. 
Problems with the resulting data included, l)the data did not define 
how many students actually received the services but only defined the 
number anticipated to receive a service; 2)the data did not allow for 
determining whether duplicated or unduplicated counts were recorded; 

3)in several cases, members of the research team, familiar with 
projects in individual communities could identify substantial 
inaccuracies in these pupil counts. 

One analysis provided information on whether Title I funds were 
allocated to those communities which had fewer resources for education. 
First, communities were ranked on the basis of their total educational 
expenditure divided by the number of pupils in schools eligible to receive 
Title I services. The following fictitious example illustrates the effect 
of this ranking procedure. Two coimunities each have tot J. 1 
educational expenditures of 1 ,000,000 dollars. In coimunity A, the 
wealthier community, one school with 400 pupils is eligible to receive 
Title I services. In community B, the poorer community, three schools 
with 1,250 students are eligible to receive Title I services. When the 
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total educational expenditures are divided by the number of eligible 
pupils, community A's result is 2,500 while community B's is 800. 
Coimiunity A would be ranked as "wealthier" per student in eligible 
Title I schools. 

After the communities were ranked, they were placed into four 
groups, representing the upper quarter, upper middle quarter, etc., 
as ranked according to "wealth per student in Title I eligible 
schools." The median and the range of the percent of Title I and 
Section IV support for these communities was derived. A summary 
of this analysis appears in Table 27. 
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Table 2.7 



Title I and Section IV Support Compared to "Wealth Per Studen 









Percent Title I 


and Section IV Support 


Community 

Group-"Wealth 


Md 


1970 

(ranqel 


Md 


1971 

(range) 


Md 


1972 

(range) 


Md 


1973 

(range) 


Upper 

Quartiie 


1.9 


(1.9) 


2.0 


(1.8) 


1.8 


(2.6) 


1.7 


(1.3) 


Upper Middle 
Quartiie 


2.0 


(5.9) 


1.7 


(7.2) 


2.2 


(9.6) 


2.1 


(8.6) 


Lower Middle 
Quartiie 


3.6 


(8.2) 


2.9 


(8.6) 


3.0 


(6.2) 


2.4 


(5.5) 


Lower 

Quartiie 


2.9 


(10.2) 


2.8 


(10.4) 


2.9 


(10.3) 


2.6 


(9.3) 
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In all years, the median and the range of percent Title I and 
Section IV support for communities in the upper quarter and the upper 
middle quarter of "wealth per student in Title I eligible schools" 
were less than the median and the range for the lower quarter. The 
data for adjacent quarters do not indicate systematic differences 
across all years for all adjacent quarters. However, there is an 
indication that when communities are ranked by "wealth per student in 
Title I eligible schools", communities which rank higher (wealthier) 
receive a lower percentage of their total educational support from 
Title I and Section TV. 

Hold Harmless Provisions 

Title I federal regulations contain a hold harmless provision 
which insures that districts will not be subject to wide variations 
in Title I funding from year to yecirl A "hold harmless" provision 
requires that a town be granted a minimum percentage of the funds it had 
received in the previous year. In Rhode Island, 1974 was the only occasion 
in which funds allocated to communities were substantially affected by 
the "hold harmless" provision. The "hold harmless" provision overrides 
the basis of allocation (discussed in the next section) and makes the 
dollars received by the coninunity dependent on the number of dollars the 
community had received in the previous year. Therefore, in 1974, some 
coimumities in Rhode Island (Barrington, Bristol, Middletown, Newport, 
Bum'll vi lie, Foster and New Shoreham) received 90% of their prior year 
funding under the "hold harmless" provision. However, the effect of 
allocating funds to these communities carried over to several other 
communities. Funds are allocated to each county and then subdivided 
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according to the basis of allocation to communities within that county. 
Therefore, all communities in counties affected by the "hold harmeless" 
were affected. For example, in 1974, Middletown and Newport, two of six 
communities in Newport county received 10% less funding than in 1973 
under the "hold harmless" provision. The funding of the other four 
communities in Newport county was also affected. These other 
communities would have received additional funding if Middletown and 
Newport had not benefited from the "hold harmless" provision. Therefore, 
"hold harmless" affected the actual distribution of funds in 1974 in 
almost all Rhode Island communities. Only Kent County did not have a 
community protected under the provision. By 1975, the effects of the 
"hold harmless" provision were essentially el iminated. because Title I 
funds had increased sufficiently to fund all communities to the level 
indicated by the basis of allocation. 
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Basis of Allocation 

\ 

In order to explore factors which account for variations in local 
community funding for compensatory education programs, this section 
of the study will discuss the process by which funds are allocated by 
the state to the communities, and the effects of this process on the 
distribution of Title 1 and Section IV funds. 

The state formula for allocating compensatory education funds 
includes totaling the following categories for each community: 

1) the total number of low income families (children) based 
on census data; 2) the number^of families receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC); 3) the number of neglected children; and 
4) the number of children in foster homes. Each community is then 
eligible for Title I and Section IV funds in proportion to the number 
counted in the distribution formula. The count derived by 
this formula is known as the basis of allocation. Table 2.8 presents a 
summary of the basis of allocation statewide from 1970 through 1975. 



Table 2.8 

Basis of Allocation - Statewide 
1970 through 1975 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Low Income 
Famil ies/Children 


12,083 


12,083 


12,083 


12,083 


22,206 


22,206 


AFDC 


10,452 


12,186 


17,038 


18,308 


18,195 


3,697 


Neglected 


153 


106 


109 


268 


191 


170 


Foster Homes 


640 


532 


709 


769 


836 


813 


Total 


23,328 


24,907 


29,939 


31,428 


41,428 


26,886 
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As can be seen from Table 2.8, the total for the allocation formula 
increased from 1970 through 1974 and then decreased substantially in 
1975. A review of the increase on each line of the table shows that 
the number of low income families (and children) is constant for 1970 
through 1973 and then increases substantially in 1974 and 1975. The 
number of children counted in the AFDC category increased substantially 
from 1970 through 1974 and then decreased substantially in 1975. The 
numbers of children in both the neglected and foster hemes categories 
arc relatively constant. Although these numbers show year to year varia- 
tions, the variations are not significant in the total allocatur of 
funds. 

The number for low income families (children) is derived 
from census data. In 1970 through 1973, 1960 census data and the number 
of low income fami 1 i es was used. In 1974 and 1975, '970 census data were 
used and subjected to the "Orshansky" method, which distinguished dif- 
ferent types and sizes of families, refined the definition of poverty and 
•resulted in counts of low income children . Thus, the change in count for low 
income families (children) between 1973 and 1974 represents updated 
census data and an alteration in the definition of poverty. Also, prior to 
1975, when using the AFDC data, there was no limit on the number of 
children who could be counted in the AFDC category. However, the def- 
inition for counting AFDC was changed at the federal level for 1975. 

Only children in families with income above $4,800 were counted and only 
2/3 of that number was used in the formula. The income level has been 
advanced annually so that for 1976-77, only 2/3 of the children in 
families with incomes above $5,500 are included. 

To examine the effects of changing the definitions in the state formula, 
the data from Table 2.8 is expressed as percen-.^es in Table 2.9. 
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Table 2.9 

Percentage of Allocation Basis Attributed 
to Low Income, AFDC, Neglected and 
Foster Home Children 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Low Income 
Families/Children 


51.8 


48.5 


40.4 


38.5 


53.6 


82.6 


AFDC 


44.8 


48.9 


56.9 


58.3 


43.9 


13.8 


Neglected 


.7 


.4 


.4 


.9 


.5 


.6 


Foster Homes 


'2.7 


2,1 


2.4 


2.5 


2.0 


3.0 



In 1970 through 1975 distribution of Title I funds to communities 
was primarily a function of the number of low income families (children) 
and AFDC counts. Between 1970 and 1973, the relative importance of the 
number of low income families decreased while the importance of AFDC 
counts increased. As noted above, in 1974, new census data and new pro- 
cedures for determining the number of low income children were avail- 
able. During this year, the relative importance attached to the numbers 
of low income residents increased. Beginning in 1975 when the eligible 

number of AFDC children was reduced, the relative importance of low income 
data in the formula dramatically increased. The importance of AFDC 
data shows a corresponding decrease in importance in the allocation 
process at this time. See Figure 2.2. 
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Fig 2.2 Percentage of Allocation Basis Attributable to Low Income 
and AFDC 
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'Appendix A. 7 indicates the actual number of students in each community 
that was used in the basis of allocation for the years 1970 through 1975. 
Appendix A. 8 includes the percentage of the basis of al location 'attributed 
to low income families, AFDC, neglected and foster home children within each 
community. 

The data presented on the basis of allocation indicate that census 
data and AFDC data are the primary sources of determining allocation of 
Title I funds. The census data used in the basis of allocation for 1970 
through 1575 were either ten to thirteen or three to five years old. AFDC 
definitions were changed during the course of the study in a manner which 
substantially altered the influence of AFDC counts on the distribution of 
funds. The effects of changes in the basis allocation are described 
below. 

C ommunity Changes in the Basis of Allocation 

In order to determine if the number of students reflected in the 
basis of allocation was proportional to the number of students in need 
of Title I services, it would be necessary to have an independent index 
of need of Title I services. This index would be useful to determine 
if Title I funds were directed to communities with the greatest 
need. However, this independent index of need does not exist. In 
order to examine the effects of the shift in the counts for basis of 
allocation, year to year changes in the number of individuals in the 
allocation basis were examined. Changes in state totals for year to 
year were also computed. From 1970-1971, the number of individuals in 
the allocation formula increased seven percent, from 1971-72, 20 percent; 
1972-73, five percent; 1973-74, 32 percent and from 1974-75 (when the 
AFDC allocation basis was changed) decreased 32 percent. Table 2.10 
indicates the number of communities in which the year to year changes 

in the basis of allocation exceeded or were substantially lower than 
the changes in the state total. 
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Table 2.10 

Number of Conmunities with Basis of 
Allocation Increasing More or Less than State Ayerage 





1970 to 
1971 


1971 to 
1972 


1972 to 
1973 


1973 to 
1974 


1974 to 
1975 


Increased more than 
state average 


10 


22 


11 


23 


20 ' 


Increased less than 
state average 


17 


8 


16 


14 


8 


Increased some [+ 3 %) 
as state average 


13 


10 


14 


3 


12 
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In Table 2.10 variations of plus or minus three percent from the 
changes in the state total were arbitrarily defined as no change. As 
shown by Table 2.10 during three periods (1971-1972; 1973-1974; 1974-1975), 
more communities increased than decreased when compared to the state 
average. These communities necessarily had to have a smaller number of 
students in the total basis for allocation than the communities which 
increased less than the average. Therefore, during these periods Title I 
and Section IV funds moved toward "smaller" commanities. For two periods 
shown in the table, a greater number of communities reflected increases 
than the state average. During these periods, funds moved coward large 
communities. In reviewing Table 2.10 it should be kept in mind that there 
were two major changes in counting people for the basis of allocation. 

The change in census data which occurred in 1974 is reflected in the 1973- 
1974 column; the AFDC charge which occurred in 1975 is reflected in the 
1974-1975 column. In 1970 through 1973, the formula for the basis of allo- 
cation remain the same; yet Table 2.10 indicates that the results of the 
data utilized in this formula do not reveal a consistent pattern in the 
changes of basis of allocation. 
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When the year to year changes in basis of allocation are examined 
for consistency in year to year changes within a community, almost no 
communities show the same pattern of change from 1970 through 1973. 

(During this period the allocation formula did not change.) For these 
three years only one community showed a continued increase in the basis 
of allocation and only two communities showed a consistent decrease from 
year to year in the basis of allocation. The data for this period are 
characterized by a lack of consistent shifts in the basis of allocation 
between communities for the period 1970-1973. However, the basis of 
allocation for the period 1973-74 reflects changes made by the use of 
new census data and AFDC counts. During this period there are more 
communities which record an increase greater than the state average 
than there are communities which increase less than the state average. 
Changes in the formula for the basis of allocation indicate tendencies 
to spread out the Title I funds in the state of Rhode Island. Towns 
which show an increase in the basis of allocation less than the state's 
average for the period 1973-75 are Jamestown, Glocester, Pawtucket and 
Providence. Another community with substantial Title I resources, 
Woonsocket, remained at the state average for this period. The inclusion 
of these major city areas, which are the larger Title I communities, 
indicates that communities which had a large proportion of the basis of 
allocation were adversely affected by the changes in the method of cal- 
culating this, index. Communities which increased in basis 
of el location more than the state average include: Barrington, Charlestown, 

Hopkinton, .Johnston, Lincoln, Little Compton, North Kingstown, Portsmouth, 
Richmond, Tiverton, Westerly, Exeter-West Greenwich, and Chariho. The 
reader familiar with Rhode Island will note that this list includes small 
communities, rural areas, and well-to-do suburbs. 
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The entire period from 1970 through 1975 was examined to see if 
there was consistency in year to year basis for allocation patterns 
even though the formula changed. In six communities out of forty the basis 
of allocation was consistently higher or lower than the state average 
from year to year for four of the five periods. In three communities, 
(Barrington, Charlestown and Little Compton), changes indicated that the 
community received a greater than average increase in the basis of 
allocation. The basis of allocations is relatively small in these 
communities. Three other communities showed a consistent decrease for 
four of the five year to year comparisons when compared to the state 
average. These comnunities were Glocester, Middletown and Newport. In 
the six communities mentioned, the two major changes in the basis of 
allocation formula had an effect on only Newport and Middletown. (The 
change to AFDC reversed the downward trend in basis of allocation to these 
communities and placed them in the category of greater than the state 
average for the 1974-75 period.) 

In summary, the basis of allocation varied from community to 
community in Rhode Island. The formula used for the basis of allocation 
does not account for a systematic shift of funds within most of the 
communities throughout the period of this study. However, the changes 
in the basis of allocation for 1974 and 1975 have resulted in a 
shift in the basis of allocation from communities which had the largest 
proportion of the statewide total to communities which had previously 
had a smaller proportion of the state total. 
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Dollars per Basis of Allocation Count 

When the total amount of funds available through Title I and 
Section IV is divided by the basis of allocation, average dollars 
allocated per individual in the allocation formula can be derived. 
These data are presented in Table 2.11. 



Table 2.11 

Funds per Child in Allocation Basis 



Year 


$/child* 


1969-70 


308.71 


1970-71 


286.62 


1971-72 


251.44 


1972-73 


215.15 


1973-74 


155.58 


1974-75 


248.13 



♦Adjusted to 1972 Base 



A review of Table 2.11 shows that the dollars (1972 base) per child 
on the allocation basis. There is a decrease from 1970 through 1974 and 
an increase in money for 1975. Previous data in this report indicated 
that total Title I and Section IV dollar allocations when adjusted to a 
1972 dollar base, showed a decrease from 1970 through 1975. Previous 

data have also shown the number of individuals in the allocation formula 
increased in 1970 through 1974 and decreased in 1975. The dollars per 
\ individual in the allocation formula shown in Table 2.11 are a consequence 

of both of these factors. 
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Categories of Expenditures of Title I - Section IV Funds 

Previous sections of this report described the amount of Title I and 
Section IV funds available and the basis of allocation by which these funds 
were assigned to communities. This section describes the general categories 
for expenditures of funds on a statewide basis. The data presented within 
this subsection are taken from the annual reports of the Rhode Island 
State Department of Education Title I Office. The data for 1970 are omitted, 
because of incomplete data in the Title I report for that year. An 
inspection of the files in Title I Office of RIDE indicated that the data 
set from which that data were derived was also incomplete. 

Table 2.12 indicates the categories of expenditures Title I and 
Section IV funds from 1971 through 1975. Three major categories, instruc- 
tional activities, service activities, and administrative costs are 
included in the table. 



Table 2.12 

Categories of Expenditures 
Title I and Section IV Funds - 1971-1975* 





1971 


1972 


- 4 - 

1973 


1974 


1975 


Instructional Activities 


3,536 


3,812 


4,269 


4,676 


5,226 


Service Activities 


1,144 


912 


1,060 


827 


1 ,041 


Administrative Costs (including 
capital outlay, etc.) 


564 


1,188 


1 ,276 


1,081 


1,409 


Total Expenditure 


5,644 


5,912 


6,605 


6,585 


7,676 



*In thousands of dollars 
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As can be seen from the table, funds for instructional activities 
have increased. Both service activities and administrative costs show 
year to year variations but do not indicate a consistent pattern of 
change. Table 2.13 presents the data shown in Table 2.12 using dollars 
adjusted to the 1972 standard. 

Table 2.13 

Categories of Expendi tures 
Title I and Section IV Funds - 1971-1975 
Adjusted Dollars 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Instructional Activities 


3,938 


3,992 


4,165 


4,286 


4 


,440 


Service Activities 


1,274 


955 


1,034 


758 




885 


Administrative Costs (including 


1 ,073 


1,244 


1,245 


991 


1, 


,197 


capital outlay) 














Total Expenditures 


6,285 


6,191 


6,444 


6,036 


6 


,522 



Table 2.13 indicates that there was little variation in adjusted 
dollar expenditures of Title I and Section IV funds. An increase 
occurred in the expenditure for instructional activities and a decrease 
is evident in adjusted dollars in the expenditure for service activities. 
A careful reader will note that the expenditures do not show exactly 
the same pattern of change as the allocations presented earlier in this 
report. This is due to the fact that communities had the ability to 
carry forward funds. Table 2.14 indicates categories of expenditures 
as a percentage of total expenses for Title I and Section IV. 
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Table 2.14 

Categories of Expenditures as a 
Percentage of Total Expenditures, 1971-75 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Instructional Activities 


63 


64 


65 


71 


68 


Service Activities 


20 


15 


16 


13 


14 


Administrative Costs (including 
capital outlay) 


17 


20 


19 


16 


18 



The percentage of funds spent on instructional activities has in- 
creased slightly from 1971 to 1975 while the amount of funds for service 
activities has declined slightly. The amount of money for administrative 
costs varies from year to year, from a high of 20 % to a low of 
16% of Title 1 expenditures. These administrative costs include capital 
outlay expenditures. 

To further examine how monies were expended on a statwi-Je basis for 
Title I and Section IV activities, data were compiled for categories of 
expenditures from 1971 through 1975. During this period, the categories 
were not constant and, although no expenditures are shown .for some 
categories, data in the next section will show activities were conducted 
in these are-s. Therefore, the data in the following tables should be 
used only as an indication of general trends. Table 2.15 indicates 
Title I and Section IV expenditures for instructional activities; Table 
2.16 presents this information in adjusted dollars. Table 2.17 indicates 
the percentage of Title I and Section IV for various instructional acti- 
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Table 2.15 

Title I and Section IV 
Expenditures for Instructional Services* 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Art, Music 


76 


4 








Bilingual 








33 


77 


Business Education 


15 










Cultural Enrichment 


89 


5 


3 






Dropouts 








78 


52 


English (speech, etc.) 


63 


62 


50 


111 


330 


English as a Second Language 


301 


384 


443 


478 


408 


Health, Education, Recreation 


64 


33 








Home Economics 




2 


8 






Industrial Arts 


47 


63 


65 


81 


64 


Learning Disabilities 








126 


193 


Math 


174 


172 


268 


470 


551 


Natural Scierce Services 


36 


6 


3 


5 


13 


Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten 


77 


140 


135 


190 


263 


Reading, Remedial Reading 


1,677 


2,110 


2,434 


2,178 


2,488 


Social Science 


54 


38 


22 






Special Ed, Special Act Handicapped 


159 


344 


98 


164 


174 


Vocational Education 


2 










Other 


703 


448 


740 


761 


613 


Total 


3,563 


3,812 


4,268 


4,676 


5,226 



*In thousands of dollars 
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Table 2.16 

Title I and Section IV 
Expenditures for Instructional Services 
in Adjusted Dollars* 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Art, Music 


85 


4 

e 








Bilingual 








30 


65 


Business Education 


17 










Cultural Enrichment 


99 


5 


3 






Dropouts 








71 


44 


English (Speech, etc.) 


70 


65 


49 


102 


280 


English as a Second Lanugage 


335 


428 


432 


438 


347 


Health, Physical Ed.., Recreation 


71 


37 








Home Economics 




2 


8 






Industrial Arts 


52 


70 


63 


74 


54 


Learning Disabilities 








115 


164 


Math 


194 


192 


261 


431 


468 


Natural Sciences Science 


40 


7 


3 


5 


11 


Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten 


86 


147 


142 


174 


254 


Reading, Remedial Reading 


1,867 


2,350 


2,375 


1,996 


2,114 


Social Science 


60 


42 


21 






Special Ed., Special Act Handicapped 


117 


383 


96 


150 


148 


Vocational Education 


2 










Other 


783 


449 


722 


698 


521 


Total 


3,968 


4,245 


4,165 


4,286 


4,440 



*In thousands of dollars, adjusted to 1972 dollar base 
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Art, Music 
Bilingual 

Business Education 
Cultural Enrichmen 
Dropouts 

English (Speech, etc.) 

English as a Second Language 

Health, Physical Ed., Recreation 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Learning Disabilities 

Math 

Natural Sciences Science 
Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten 
Reading, Remedial Reading 
Social Science 

Special Ed., Special Act Handicapped 

Vocational Education 

Other 



1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

2.1 .1 

.7 1.5 

.4 



2.5 


.1 


.1 












1.7 


1.0 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


2.4 


6.3 


8.4 


10.1 


1C. 4 


10.2 


7.8 


1.8 


.9 










.1 


.2 






1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.2 








2.7 


3.7 


4.9 


4.5 


6-3 


10.1 


10.5 


1.0 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.2 


2.2 


3.5 


3.2 


4.1 


5.7 


47.1 


55.4 


57.0 


46.6 


47.6 


1.5 


1.0 


.5 






4.5 


9.0 


2.3 


3.5 


3.3 


.1 










19.7 


11 .8 


17.3 


16.3 


11.7 
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The instructional activity which received the largest percentage 
of Title I and Section IV funds was reading/remedial reading. The amount 
of funds expended for reading/ remedial reading increased from 1,677,000 
to 2,488,000 dollars from 1971 to 1975. This increase represented a 
real increase when measured in adjusted dollars, but the increase was 
not consistent from year to year. Overall, the increase in dollars spent 
for reading reflects substantial year to year variations in the percent 
of instructional funds used in this area from 57.0 percent in 1973 to 
46.6 percent in 1974. 

English as a Second Language activities received between 7.8 
to 10.4 percent of the Title I and Section 4 funds expended for instruc- 
tional activities; 

Two areas which showed an increase in the percentage of Title I 
and Section IV instructional expenditures were English/Speech (language 
arts) and Math. The funds expended on English/Speech grew from 70,000 
to 280,000 dollars (adjusted) between 1971 to 1975. Expenditures for 
Math programs grew from 194,000 to 468,000 dollars (adjusted) in the 
same period. 

Most of the other data in Tables 2.15, 2.16, and 2.17 reflects: 

1) instructional expenditures which remained relatively constant, 

2) variations in reporting instructional expenditures year-to-year, or 

3) changes in expenditures due primarily to the starting, stopping, 
or shifting of funding of a program in one or two communities. 

Table 2.18 indicates Title I and Section TV expenditure for ser- 
vice activities. Table 2.19 indicates Title I and Section IV expenditure 
for service activities using adjusted dollars and Table 2.20 indicates 
the percentage of Title I and Section IV funds expended for service 




activities. 
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Table 2.18 

Title I and Section IV Expenditures for Service Activities 



Attendance 

Clothing 

Community Service/Student Body Act 

Food 

Guidance & Counseling 

Health Dental 

Health Medical 

Library 

Psychological 

School Social Work 

Special Activities Handicapped 

Speech Therapy 

Transportation 

Other Service Activities 

Total 



1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



77 


34 


60 


- 


- 


44 


43 


73 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


62 


92 


277 


214 


199 


- 


- 


156 


137 


234 


157 


255 


7 


4 


- 


18 


6 


59 


29 


21 


- 


- 


17 


9 


5 


- 


- 


21 


29 


55 


116 


52 


100 


143 


141 


56 


199 


11 


2 


1 


- 


- 


34 


5 


- 


- 


38 


309 


7.21 


249 


249 


230 


32 


29 


23 


169 


169 


1144 


912 


1060 


827 


1041 
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Table 2.19 

Title Land Sec n IV Expenditures for 
Service Activities - Adjusted Dollars 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Attendance 


86 


36 


59 


- 


- 


Clothing 


49 


50 


71 


- 


- 


Coirenunity Service/Studer.t Body Act. 


- 


- 


- 


57 


78 


Food 


308 


224 


194 


- 


- 


Guidance & Counseling 


174 


143 


228 


144 


217 


Health Dental 


8 


4 


- 


16 


5 


Health Medical 


66 


30 


20 


- 


- 


Library 


19 


9 


5 


- 


- 


Psychological 


23 


30 


54 


106 


44 


School Social Work 


111 


150 


138 


51 


169 


Special Activities Handicapped 


12 


2 


1 




- 


Speech Therapy 


38 


5 


- 


- 


32 


Transportation 


344 


•238 


243 


228 


195 


Other Service Activities 


36 


30 


22 


155 


144 


Total 


1274 


955 


1034 


758 


OO 

00 
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Table 2.20 

Percentage of Title I and Section IV Expenditures 
for Service Activities 
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1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Attendance 


6,8 


3,8 


5,7 






Clothing 


3.8 


5.2 


6.9 


- 


- 


Community Service/Student Body Act. 


- 


- 


- 


7.5 


8.8 


Food 


24.2 


23.5 


18.8 


- 


- 


Guidance & Counseling 


13.7 


15.0 


22.1 


19.0 


24.5 


Health Dental 


.6 


.4 


- 


2.1 


.5 


Health Medical 


5.2 


3.1 


1.9 


- 


- 


Library 


1.5 


.9 


.5 


- 


- 


Psychological 


1.8 


3.1 


5.2 


14.0 


5.2 


School Social Work 


8.7 


15.7 


13.3 


6.7 


19.1 


Special Activities Handicapped 


.9 


.2 


.1 


. - 


- 


Speech Therapy 


3.0 


.5 


- 


- 


3.6 , 


Transportation 


27.0 


24.9 


23.5 


30.1 


22.1 


Other Service Activities 


2.8 


3.1 


2.1 


20.4 


16.3 
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Tables 2.18, 2.19 and 2.20 do not indicate any important trends in the 
expenditure of Title I and Section IV funds for service activities. 

However, the data is characterized by substantial shifts from year to 
year. For example, funds were not listed for food expenditures 
after 1973, although this category comprised approximately 
20 percent of the previous expenditures for service activities. Funds 
expended for ochool social work varied from 6.7 percent to 19.1 per- 
cent and year to year variation for expenditures in this area was 
often 7 percent or more. Funds expended for service activities, 
listed as "other" changed from 2.1 percent to 20.4 percent (this change 
occurs simultaneously with the deletion of food expenditures). 

Expending funds for attendance and clothing is not listed for 1974 and 
1975 yet it is known that some Title I and Section IV funds were ex- 
pended in these areas during these years. Expenditures for psychological 
services vary from 1.8 to 14 percent of the service activities 
expenditures. 

Perhaps what these data indicate best is the inadequacy of the data 
system for recording Title I expenditures. Communities are required 
to file fiscal reports indicating the cotal Title I and Section IV pro- 
gram expenditures. These records are compiled through the local school 
department fiscal offices, and are subject to audit. Communities re- 
ceiving Title I and Section IV funds are also required to complete Pro- 
ject Information Reports which categorize the programmatic expenditures 
according to instructional , supportive and administrative services pro- 
vided. The Project Information Reports are usually completed by the 
program directors or federal coordinators (as opposed to fiscal personnel) 
and are submitted to RIDE where they are reviewed, but not audited. 
This process has resulted in data which varies in quality from community to 
O community, and from year to year. 
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This chapter has reviewed the amount of funds ayailahle for com- 
pensatory education in Rhode Island from 1970 through 1975, the basis 
for allocating these funds and the general categories for which these 
funds were expended. The next chapter will discuss the selection of 
eligible buildings within LEAs, the instructional and support services 
offered in Title I and section IV funds, and the trends in and con- 
tinuity of these services between 1970 and 1976. 



CHAPTER 3 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION SERVICES AMD THE CONTINUITY OF PROGRAM SERVICES 

Introduction 

The purpose of this part of the study was to describe the extent 
to which compensatory education money provided continuous services to 
Rhode Island elementary and secondary schools between 1969-70 and 1975-76. 
Data were gathered mainly from funding application documents and their 
amendments submitted by each LEA to the Rhode Island Department of 
Education for each of the above years. Continuity of services was 
defined as the offering in two or more consecutive years of compensatory 
education programs in the same LEA, the same building and at the same 
or consecutive grade levels. Thus, grade levels within buildings are 
the smallest unit of analysis; given the data sources available, it was 
not possible to address the extent to which continuous services were 
available to individual students. 

This chapter is divided into three major sections. The re- 
mainder of this introduction will outline the sources of data, state the 
major limitations of the analyses and present some observations of the 
research team members who read seven years of Title I and Section IV 
applications and amendments in preparing the data file. The second 
section of the chapter, ;ilding Eligibility and Participation, will 
describe the processes by which buildings were designated as eligible 
for Title I and Section IV services; describe the continuity of building 
eligibility; discuss trends in eligibility rates for buildingsserving 
various grade levels; describe the numbers of students in eligible and 
non-eligible buildings; and discuss the rates at which eligible buildings 
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did, in fact, participate in Title I and Section IV programs. Each of the 
analyses will be presented for public and non-public schools. The third 
major section. Continuity of Services Offered, will: discuss the types of 

instructional and support services offered; describe the continuity at 
the building level of programs with various content foci; and relate the 
continuity of service rates for various content area programs to grade 
level. Separate analyses will be presented for public and non-public 
schools. 

The analyses in this chapter present information about academic 
year programs only. Summer programs were not included in the descrip- 
tions. In recent years the SEA Title I Office has been commended by the 
Federal auditors for reducing the number of Title I summer programs in 
Rhode Island. 

Sources of Data 

Sources of data used in this section of the study are outlined ir. 
Table 3.1. The major source of information were the project proposals 
and amendments submitted each year by the LEAs to the Rhode Island 
Department of Education. Each LEA proposal and amendment for each of 
the seven years was read and the appropriate data recorded on coding 
forms designed for this portion of the study. Thus, the accuracy of the 
data reported in this chapter is limited by the accuracy of the pro- 
posals and amendments for the variables for which they were the informa- 
tion source. 

The initial list of v content area descriptors was taken from the 
annual pre and post reporting forms used by LEAs to compile the annual 
state report. Additional descriptors were added as necessary for 
frequently offered area (such as tutoring/general remediation) not 
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Table 3.1 

Sources of Data for the Continuity Analyses 



Variable 



Source 



District Record Form 

Number of Resident School Age 
Children 

Number of Schools in district 

Ranking method 

Ratably Reduced Grant 

Criteria and Weighting used to 
determine Low Income Families 

Resident Children from low in- 
come families 

Building Record 
Building Number 
Total Enrollment 



Total Number of Students Re- 
siding in Attendance Area 

Total Number of Students from 
Low Income Families 

Eligibility of the school for 
compensatory programs 

Number of students enrolled who 
live in attendance district 



Basic Data Form* 

Building Record form (see 
below) 

Basic Data Form 

Basis for Allocations** 

Basic Data Form 

Basic Data Form 

Census Enumerator's Handbook** 

Public Schools: Basic Data 

Form; Bureau of Educational 
Statistics**** 

Parochial Schools: Basic 

Data Form; Diocesan Records 

Independent Schools: Bureau of 

Educational Statistics 

Basic Data Form 

Basic Data Form 

Basic Data Form 

Basic Data Form 




Table 3.1 is continued on the next page. 
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Variable 



Source 



Building Detail Record 



Grade level, serviced by a 
particular content area 



Content area services provided 



Total number of students re- 
gularly attending building 
served by project in building 

Total number of students from 
the building served elsewhere 
by the project 

Number of students regularly 
attending other buildings 
served by project in this 
building 



Building Grade Record 

Grade levels operating at each 
building each year 



Project proposal and amend- 
ment s 



Project proposal and amend- 
ments 

Basic Data Forms, Project 
proposal and amendments 



Basic Data Forms, Project 
proposal and amendments 



Basic Data Forms, Project 
proposal and amendments 



Bureau of Educational 
Stati sties 



*The Basic Data Forms are the part of the project proposal submitted 
by the LEA for compensatory funding which includes quantitative data 
describing the school district (number of students in public and non- 
public schools, number of low income students, number of students by 
ethnic groups, method used to rank individual schools, etc.) and 
individual schools (enrollment, number of children living in the 
attendance area, number of students participating. in the project). 

Each project application in 1970, 1971 and 1972 included a Basic Data 
section. Starting in 1973 each district completed only one Basic 
Data Form regardless of the number of separate projects. 

**Basis for Allocations Sheets are the Rhode Island Department of 
Education summary sheets listing by county and school district for 
each fiscal year the Maximum Title I grant, the ratably reduced grant, 
the number of low income families, number of AFDC families, number of 
neglected children, and number of children in foster homes. 

***The Census Enumerators' Handbook is published by the Office of 

Planning and Management of the Rhode Island Department of Education. 

It serves as a manual for individuals involved in the annual census 
of school age children and includes a coding system for Rhode Island 
LEAs and school buildings. 

****The Bureau of Educational Statistics is part cf the Planning, Research 
and Evaluation Division of the Rhode Island Department of Education. 
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included in previous lists. A brief glossary of content area descriptors 
appear in Appendix B.l. 

Procedures used to help ensure a high degree of accuracy in the 
data file included: 1) having three members of the research team 

review an initial set of proposals and amendments to agree on interpreta- 
tion, recording format definitions, etc.; 2) modification of the data 
gathering forms based on initial attempts to classify project content 
areas and student counts; 3) having two members of the research team 
work as a unit to read all proposals and amendments and record all data, 
returning when necessary to specific projects, to concur on the informa- 
tion to be recorded; 4) frequent consultation with and assistance from 
staff from the Rhode Island Department of Education; and 5) several 
preliminary data analyses of the computer file to check for internal 
consistency within the file. 

Major Limitations 

In describing the nature and continuity ot compensatory education 
services offered in Rhode Island schools the following analyses are 
limited in several important ways. The first two limitations most 
directly affect the description of compensatory services; the other 
limitations more directly affect the description of service continuity. 
The first limitation concerns the source of information: project pro- 

posals and amendments. The data and analyses which follow are accurate 
representations of service and trends in service only to the degree that 
project proposals and amendments contain accurate and complete descrip- 
tions of the actual services offered. To the extent this is not true 
or to which the accuracy has changed during the period of time covered 
by the study, concentrations and trends presented in the following 
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analyses may be more a function of changes in proposal writing rather 
than changes in compensatory programs. 

The second major limitation concerns the limited information 
available in this file on the exact nature of the services offered. The 
file includes information on the instructional and support services 
offered, the grade level (s) at which the services offered, and the total 
number of students in the project which offered the designated service. 

It was not possible to determine the exact numbers of students at each 
grade level in each building who were actually targeted to receive the 
specified service. The file does not include other descriptive informa- 
tion that would be useful in describing concentration -of services (e.g. 
per pupil costs for a particular service, amount of instruction per 
student per week). 

Third, by considering individual buildings as a unit of analysis, 
the' data do not take into account feeder patterns from elementary and 
secondary schools. That is, a district which has grades K-6 in elementary 
schools and grades 7-9 in junior high schools, may offer a compensatory 
reading program in grades 4 through 84 however, since feeder patterns are not 
part of the data file in this study, the analyses would reflect con- 
tinuity from grades 4 through 6 and for grades 7 and 8> but not f<?r the 
entire grade 4 through 8 span. 

The fourth limitation concerns the lack of information in the data 
file about changing neighborhood boundaries for individual schools. As 
neighborhood boundaries change for schools, students who may have had 
access to compensatory programs in one school may find they no longer 
have access when they are assigned to another school which may not be 
eligible for Title I services. Thus, since the analyses describe program 
continuity at individual buildings, one cannot assume that continuous * 
services were available to individual students. 

64 
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The fifth limitation concerns the source of funding for service* 

Since the analyses which follow consider continuity of services funded by 
compensatory education money, they underestimate the continuity of 
services within particular districts, buildings or grade levels. 

That is, a district may fund a remedial reading program for one or more 
years using compensatory education money and then fund the same program 
or virtually the same program using another source of funds. Probably the 
most significant example for purposes of this study concerns the remedial 
reading program in Providence which in 1973-74 was funded by ESAA rather 
than by compensatory funds, thus removing evidence of remedial reading 
in that city from the data file for that year. The switch in funding 
sources thus appears as a "break in services" yet the 
services actually continued that year under a difference source of 
funds. (The following year, remedial reading was again funded by com- 
pensatory money in Providence.) The extent to which similar phenomena 
occur in other districts is unknown. 

Observations Based on a Reading of Seven Years of Applications and Amendme nts 
As noted above, building the data file for the analyses which follow 
involved a rather detailed reading of every Title I and Section IV project 
proposal and amendments submitted to the Rhode Island Department of 
Education for the period from 1969-70 to 1975-76. The members of the 
research team engaged in this process noted certain changes in compensa- 

V 

tory applications and projects during the period and their observations 
are reported below. 
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Impression of Title I Projects 
Clarity of Info rm ation 

There are several ways in which the Title I project 
applicants changed between 1969-70 and 1975-76. One impor- 
tant change is that later project applications are much 
easier to understand. Early projects often did not have all 
of the information needed or had it in such a way that it 
could not easily be put together. For example, a project might 
have the names of participating schools, the number of students 
served, and the grade levels; but there was no logical way to 
put these data together to tell how many students at what grade 
levels were served at a particular school. Inconsistencies in 
the applications are also common. The narrative might, for 
example, describe services to be offered to seventh graders; 
but the list of participating schools did not include any 
schools serving that grade. Starting with the 1973-74 school 
year these kinds of confusions and ambiguities become less 
common. 

The application forms themselves were changed and the 
State Title I office seemed to demand greater clarity each year. 
In early years even the most sketchy and apparently poorly 
planned proposals were approved. One LEA received a grant to 
conduct, among other things, summer curriculum workshops for 
teachers. The goals of this activity were to develop new math, 
science, and social studies curricula. While these activities 
perhaps benefited disadvantaged students as well as the general 
school population, the direct relevance of the project to dis- 
advantaged students was unclear. The Title I consultants 
became much jpore insistent that project application procedures 
were followed and the planned activities were proper for Title I 
funding. In one recent year, for example, continuity funds for 

a large city project, were delayed for five or six months until 
a proper application was made. 

Concentration of Services 

Over the years there seems to have been a change also in the 
kinds of projects proposed. Early projects are very diversi- 
fied - offering a large number of different services to several 
different grade levels. The LEAs seemed anxious to try to 
address all or most deficiencies found in the needs analyses. 
Later projects tend to offer one or tv/o services to a smaller 
span of grades. 

Observable Outcomes 



Over the years a trend toward more concrete, measurable 
performance objectives was clearly detectable. Early project 
applications were filled with activities designed to promote 
self-concept, self-awareness, self-confidence. 
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positive attitudes, and love of learning. In one project an 
objective was "improved self-concept" and the method to achieve 
this objective was the purchase of a full length mirror. Many 
times activities in these non-academic areas seem to be used 
as filler in the narrative. An LEA might have requested money for 
remedial reading but apparently felt that to sell the p 'iect 
it must say it would do more than merely raise standardised 
test scores. Improved reading skill, therefore, is buried 
among objectives promising that students will progress in all 
academic areas as well as become better people in general. 

Goals such as improved self-awareness and self-concept are 
probably important, perhaps measurable, and maybe even, teach- 
able; however , the methods used to achieve the goals are usually 
either not very clearly specified ("provide a comfortable 
learning environment"), or not obviously related to the goal 
(field trips) or both. In a project from a later year there 
appeared an apparently unsolicited amendment deleting all 
mention of goals or methods to improve attitudes toward reading. 
The LEA had apparently come to believe that this was not some- 
thing it could accomplish or adequately measure. 

Field Trips 

Many, perhaps most, projects include field trips. There is 
usually no convincing rationale for their inclusion. Typically, 
field trips are said to be of value in terms of "broadening 
cultural awareness;" however, it was seldom clear how, or 
even whether, cultural awareness is influenced by field trips. 

One teacher's report of a trip to the New England Aquarium con- 
sisted of a long list of marine animals the group saw and the 
observation that the students were well behaved on the bus. 

One island comi unity tried, and sometimes succeeded, to use 
Title I funds exclusively for extended field trips. Trips 
planned to New York, Washington, and throughout New England were 
justified by pointing out that all students on the island are 
culturally deprived by virtue of thetr confinement. Among other 
things it was pointed out that the island has no wild animals 
other than birds. The trips were eventually ruled to be 
ineligible for Title I funding. 

Parent Involvement 



Parents of Title I students became much more involved in 
project planning in later years. In early projects most 
parents serving on advisory boards were school employees and 
the return on questionnaires mailed to parents as part of needs 
analyses was very low. Consequently parent input in deter- 
mining needs was given little weight. In later projects indi- 
vidual parents and parent groups are very active and in some 
cases seem to be the single most important group in determining 
needs. 
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Public and Non-Public Schools 

The 'impression given by the project applications is that 
coordination of efforts between public and private schools i~ 
less than complete. In determining needs priorities, for 
example, the needs of public school students are determined 
and then private schools are given the opportunity to refer 
students with the same needs. There is little consistency from 
year to year in terms of the non-public schools included in 
projects and no explanation is given for why a non-public 
school which participates one year is not participating the 
next. The burden often seems to he on the non-public school 
to arrange participation of eligible students. 



Building Eligibility and Participation 
Determining Eligible Buildings 

Determination of eligible schools is done each year by LEA per- 
sonnel through a method of ranking buildings or categories of buildings 
according to one or more criteria for determining low income families. 
Table 3.2 below indicates the number of LEAs using various sources of 
information to determine the number of low income families per attendance 
area. These data show a decreased emphasis on U.S. census information, 
"school survey data" and "other." According to personnel in the SEA 
Title I Office, LEAs have been discouraged from relying on "school 
survey data" and "other." "School survey data" refers to locally de- 
signed instruments. Sources of data listed under "other" include 
information from local economic surveys, number of immigrant or non- 
tnglish speaking students, and data from various HEW reports. Health, 
housing and unemployment data were occasionally used during the earlier 
years but during later years were seldom considered. Districts have 
increased their usage of AFDC and school free lunch data to determine 
eligible schools. 
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Number of LEAs' Using Various Sources of Information to 
Determine Number of Low Income Families in Attendance Areas 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


U.S. Census 


24 


18 


16 


17 


16 


4 


5 


AFDC 


24 


27 


27 


29 


30 


34 


38 


Free Lunch 


14 


22 


21 


26 


26 


23 


25 


School Survey 


17 


18 


11 


10 


8 


2 


1 


Health Data 


6 


5 


5 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Housing Data 


5 


5 


8 


5 


3 


1 


0 


Employment Data 


4 


2 


4 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Other 


. 11 


9 


13 


10 


5 


3 


2 



Beginning in 1975, districts were asked. to include the weightings 
assigned to each of the criteria to determine eligibility. Inspection of 
these data confirms district reliance on either AFDC data, free lunch 
data, or some combination of the two. Overall, over 90% cf the composite 
weights were on these two sources of data, with about 60% of the total 
weight being assigned to AFDC data. 

In addition to selection of and assigning weights to criteria, the 
process of selecting eligible schools also involves ranking groups of 
buildings by either the number or percent of Irw income families in the 
attendance area. As indicated by the data in Table 3.3 although most 
districts continue to rank schools according to the percent of low 
income students, since 1974 more districts are using the number of low 
income students. The data in Table 3.4 further indicate a trend away 
from grouping all schools within a district for ranking purposes and 
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Methou of Ranking Schools by Year 





\ 




Ranking Method 




Year 


Percent of 
Low Income 
Students 


Number of 
Low Income 
Students 


Percent 

and 

Number 

Combined 


Different 
Methods for 
Different 
Levels 


Only One 
School 
Per Level 


1969-70 


27 


3 


0 


0 


7 


1970-71 


28 


2 


0 


0 


8 


1971-72 


26 


3 


0 


0 


8 


1972-73 


25 


4 


1 


0 


6 


1973-74 


22 


7 


1 


1 


7 


1974-75 


21 


7 


1 


1 


7 


1975-76 


21 


3 


0 


0 


7 
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Number of Districts Using Various 
Methods of Grouping Buildings to Determine Eligibility by Year 



Year 






Method of 


Grouping Buildings 




All ' 
Schools 


' E.J.S 1 


E, JS 


EJ,S 


1 School 
Per Level 


1 . Level 
Per Dis 
trict 


District 

Not 

Parti ci pat 


1969-70 


26 


2 


1 


0 


9 


2 


0 


1970-71 


28 


1 


0 


0 


9 


2 


0 


1971-72 


25 


0 


1 


1 


11 


2 


0 


1972-73 


16 


8 


' 4 


0 


9 


2 


1 


1973-74 


12 


11 


6 


0 


9 


2 


0 


1974-75 


12 


11 


5 


0 


10 


2 


0 


1975-76 


6 


14 


5 


3 


11 


1 


0 



1 

E=Elementary School; J=Junior High or Middle School; S=Senior High; 
E,J,S,=separate rankings; E,JS=Elementary ranked separately; EJ,S=separate 
ranking for senior high schools. 

toward separate rankings for buildings grouped by grade level spans; 
most commonly this involves one ranking of elementary schools, a second 
ranking of middle schools/junior highs, and a third ranking of senior 
highs. These two trends (i.e., ranking schools by number of low income 
students and separately by grade level span) has increased the likeli- 
hood of designating secondary schools as eligible for compensatory 
programs. 

Trends of Building Eligibility 

One important factor in the provision of continuous compensatory 
education services is the extent to which buildings are eligible for 
Title I services in succeeding years. Eligibility is described in 
various ways below. Table 3.5 presents the total number of public. 
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Table 3.5 

Total Number of Schools and Number and 
Percent of Eligible Schools by Year 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 


70 


71 


72 


YEAR 

73 


74 


75 


76 


Public Schools 
















Total Number of Schools 


‘364 


378 


387 


383 


374 


356 


350 


Eligible Schools 


218 


233 


233 


230 


220 


214 


207 


Percent Eligible 


59.9 


61.6 


60.2 


60.1 


58.9 


60.1 


59,1 


Parochial Schools 
















Total Number of Schools 


112 


102 


98 


93 


84 


79 


80 


Eligible Schools 


61 


58 


54 


58 


52 


57 


61 


Percent Eligible 


54.5 


56.9 


55.1 


62.4 


61.9 


72.2 


76.3 


Independent Schools 












i 




Total Number of Schools 


25 


26 


28 


32 


34 


34 


36 


Eligible Schools 


4 


3 


3 


6 


4 


2 


4 


Percent Eligible 


16.0 


11.5 


10.7 


18.7 


11.8 


5.9 


11.1 


All Schools 
















Total Number of Schools 


501 


506 


513 


508 


492 


469 


466 


Eligible Schools 


283 


294 


290 


294 


276 


273 


272 


Percent Eligible 


56.5 


58.1 


56.6 


57.9 


56.1 


58.2 


58.4 
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parochial, and independent schools, and the number and percent of 
eligible schools for each year from 1970 to 1976. These data indicate • 
that: 

1. The total number of schools for whom data were avail- 
able decreased from 501 in 1970 to 466 in 1976. The 
total number of public schools decreased from 364 to 
350; the total number of parochial schools decreased 
from 112 to 80); and the total number of independent 
schools for whom data were available increased from 
25 to 36. 

2. The overall eligibility rate of all schools remained 
nearly constant, between 56% and 58%. 

3. The eligibility rate of public schools varied between 
59% and 62%. 

4. The eligibility rate among parochial schools increased 
rather consistently from 54% in 1970 to 76% in 1976. 

5. The independent schools had the lowest and most vari- 
able eligibility rates; the percent of independent 
schools eligible for Title I services varied from 6 
to 19%. 



Building eligibility as a function of building existence (the numk; 
of years during the study which a building enrolled students) was examined 
for public, parochial, and independent schools (see Table B.2). These dat 
indicate that: 

1. Building existence is more stable among public than 
among parochial and independent schools. 

2. Thirty-nine percent of public schorls, 48 percent of 
parochial schools and 4 percent of independent schools 
were eligible for Title 1 services every year of the 
study for v ! .ch they were listed as open. 

3. Approximately ore out of every five public and paro- 
chial schools and over four out of five independent 
schools we.-e never eligible ;or Title I services 
during the period of the study. 

4. There was no strong relationship between the number of 
years a building was ope.i during the period of the 
study and its likelihood of being eligible for Title I 
services. 



Eligibility at Grade Levels 



Because various buildings serve a wide variety of grade level com- 
binations (e.g., K-6, K-4, 7-9, 4-8), it is difficult to describe 
eligibility in general categories of schools, such as elementary, middle 
school, etc. Therefore building eligibility rates were computed for 
buildings serving each grade level. (These rates are shown for public 
and non-public schools in Tables B.3 and B.4.) For purposes of figuring 
eligibility by grade level, a building was included in the rate for each 
level it served; thus virtually all buildings are included in the rate 
two or more times. For public schools: 

1. Buildings most likely to be eligible for Title I 
programs are those which include seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. (Between 64 and v 7 percent of the 
building grade levels were eligible each year.) 

2. Buildings which include the primary grades were 
slightly less likely to be in a Title I eligible 
during the later years of the study than during the 
early years included in the study. For example, 61 
percent of grade two buildings were eligible in 
1970; in 1976, 57 percent were eligible. Eligi- 
bility rates *or grades four through six were very 
similar to those for the primary grades. 

3. The eligibility rate for grades ten through twelve 
is least consistent among the grades though there 
is some slight evidence of a trend toward increased 
eligibility at these grades. Eligibility rates 
varied between £3 percent ar;<l 66 percent. 

7 

Among non-public schools: 

1. For any given year, the eligibility rates for grades 
one through eights are remai kably similar. (This, 
phenomenon is explained in large part by the fact 
that the most common grade span pattern for non- 
public schools is grades one through eight served 

in a single building.) This rates increases from 
54 percent to 69 percent from 1970 to 1976. 

2. Eligibility of non-public kindergarten classes has 
increased dramatically during the years of the 
study. Kindergarten eligibility has increased 
from 32 to 58 percent. 



3. High school grades (9 through 12) eligibility rates 
are the lowest rates for non-public schools and 
have remained relatively stable (generally between 
20 and 30 percent) during the period of the i':udy. 

Eligibility rates vary more between elementary and setT-.vdaf / grade for non- 
public schools than for public schools. Between 1970 and 1972 public school 
grades one through six are slightly more likely than the equivalent non-publi 
school grades to be eligible for Title I services. From 1973 through 
1976, the reverse is true. For grades seven through nine, public school 
eligibility rates are slightly higher than parochial school rates for all 
years of the study. In grades ten through twelve, the eligibility rate 
for public schools is more than twice as high as for non-public schools. 

Students in Eligible Buildings 

Table 3.6 presents the total number of students in public, parochi- 
al,. independent and all schools; the number and percent of students in each 
type of school who attend buildings eligible for Title I services for each of 
the years of the study is also included. The data parallel the building 
eligibility rates. The total number of students attending Rhode Island 
elementary and secondary schools showed a six percent decrease from 
221,838 in 1969-70 to 209,122 in 1975-76. Public school attendance 
figures remained virtually constant, showing only a .04 percent decrease 
during the period. Parochial school attendance decreased 23 percent 
during the period while attendance at independent schools for which data 
are available increased 10 percent between 1970 and 1976. As the data 
in Table 3.6 indicate, overall the percent of students attending schools 
eligible ,or Title I services increased from 59 percent in s 1970 to 64 
percent in 1976. The percent of students in parochial schools serving 
Title I eligible students increased substantially from 53 percent in 1970 
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Table 3.6 

Total Number of Students and Number and Percent 
of Studpnts in Eligible Buildings by Year 



Type of School 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Year 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
















Total Number of Students 


179221 


186018 


191959 


191829 


187101 


182352 


178584 


Students in Elig. Buildings 


109300 


114503 


119315 


115390 


119153 


115461 


113130 


Percent in Elig. Buildings 


61.0 


ol.6 


62.2 


60.2 


63.7 


63.3 


63.3 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
















Total Number of Students 


38419 


34128 


30949 


28866 


27587 


26286 


25881 


Students in Elig. Buildings 3 


20268 


18604 


15881 


16699 


15888 


18427 


19351 


Percent in Elig. Buildings 3 


52.8 


54.5 


51.3 


57.9 


57.6 


70.1 


74.8 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
















Total Number of Students 


4198 


4189 


4264 


4528 


4715 


4656 


4657 


Students in Elig. Buildings 3 


507 


261 


268 


784 


366 


36 


426 


Percent in Elig. Buildings 3 


12.1 


6.2 


6.3 


17.3 


7.8 


0.8 


9*. 1 


ALL SCHOOLS 
















Total Number of Students 


221838 


225335 


227172 


225223 


219403 


213294 


209122 


Students in Elig. Buildings 


130075 


134368 


135464 


132873 


135407 


133924 


132907 


Percent in Elig. Buildings 


58.6 


59.6 


59.6 


59.0 


61.7 


62.8 


63.6 



a 

The number (percent)of students attending buildings which some Title I eligible 
students attend. 
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to 75 percent in 1976. Thus, despite the overall decrease in parochial 
school attendance during the period (23%), the numbers of parochial school 
students attending schools serving Title I eligible students decreased by 
only 15 percent. The percent students in independent schools serving Title I 
eligible students varied from; 0.8 percent in 1975 to 17 percent in 1973. The 
number of students in each LEA district attending public, parochial and 
independent schools and the number and percent of Title I eligible 
students may be found in TablesB.5 through B. 10. Overall eligibility 
rates vary from a low of 26 percent in one upper middle class suburban 
district to 100 percent in several small districts. It is interesting 
to note that the percent of public school students attending Title I 
buildings in Providence increased from 93 to 97 percent between 1969-70 
and 1970-71 and has decreased every year since then to the rate of 51 
percent in 1975-76 as the city has concentrated services in 
fewer buildings. 

Participation of Eligible Buildings 

In an effort to concentrate limited resources for compensatory 
programs, LEAs frequently do not offer services in all Title I eligible 
buildings. Table 3.7 below shows the number of public and non-public 
schools which were eligible to serve Title I students from 1970 to 1976 
and the number and percent of these schools which participated each year. 
Between 80 and 87 percent of the eligible public schools participated 
in compensatory education programs each year. Between 63 and 88 percent 
of non-public schools serving eligible students participated. Among 
non-public schools, the number of schools eligible to serve Title I 
students showed more variation from year to year than did the number of 
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Table 3.7 

Number of Buildings Eligible, Number of Buildings 
Participating and Percent of Eligible Buildings Participating by Year 





1970 


1971 


1972 


Year 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
















Number Eligible 


218 


233 


233 


230 


220 


214 


207 


Number Participating 


189 


186 


190 


186 


179 


178 


176 


Percent Participating 


86.7 


79.8 


81.5 


80.9 


81.4 


83.2 


85.0 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
















Number Eligible 


65 


61 


57 


64 


56 


59 


65 


Number Participating 9 


43 


47 


50 


48 


46 


45 


41 


Percent Participating 


66.2 


77.0 


87.7 


75.0 


82.1 . 


76.3 


63.1 



The number of non-public schools serving Title I eligible students. 

schools offering such services, thus leading to the wider variation in 
percent of eligible schools participating. This variation may mean that 
participation in compensatory programs in non-public schools is more 
stable than eligibility data alone would suggest. 

Continuity of Services Offered 

The process of allocating available compensatory education funds 
to districts and schools has been establii fie.-.: to funnel resources to 
school attendance areas having high concentrations of low income 
students. Compensatory education funds are then used to provide services 
which are designed to meet the educational needs of students. Within 
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the guidelines LEAs have considerable flexibility to offer the instruc- 
tional and support services most needed by students in order to achieve 
in school. 

The information which follows aescribes the nature of compensatory 
education services in buildings providing Title I and Section IV services 
during the academic years from 1970 through 1976. Both instructional 
and support services (e.g., counseling, resource centers) will be dis- 
cussed. The reader is reminded of the limitations of these analyses 
(discussed in the first part of this chapter) and of the glossary of 
compensatory services (see Appendix B.I.). Data for all services is 
presented with attention directed toward the most frequently offered 
services and specifically toward reading and mathematics as basic skill 
areas. 

Description of Services Offered 

Within the flexibility provided in the guidelines, LEAs have 
chosen to offer a wide variety of compensatory services to disadvantaged 

students. As is true nationally, the most frequently offered service is 
reading instruction with high frequencies of language arts and mathematics 
programs. Not surprisingly, given the size of Rhode Island's various 
immigrant populations, English as a second language services were also 
frequently offered in compensatory programs. 

Tables 3.8 and 3.9 indicate the number of public and non-public 
buildings offering each type of service each year. These data indicate that: 

1. Among public schools, the most frequently offered in- 
structional services were: 1) remedial and corrective 
reading and reading readiness; 2) language arts/com- 
munication skills; 3) English as a second language; 
and 4) mathematics. 
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Table 3.8 

Number of Public Schools Offering 
Each Service by Year 



SERVICE 


1970 


1971 


1972 


YEAR 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 

\ 


Academic Diagnosis 


45 


61 


59 


37 


42 


23 


47 


Attendance 


10 


2 


0 


1 


1 


21 


9 


Clothing 


0 


0 


38 


33 


1 


0 


16 


Guidance/Counsel ing 


42 


62 


80 


55 


81 


66 


61 


Health/Dental 


2 


8 


20 


17 


18 


10 


8 


Health/Medical 


35 


29 


54 


38 


43 


30 


28 


Library/Media Room 


38 


9 


9 


10 


1 


0 


2 


Parent/Comm. Services 


4 


4 


30 


2 


16 


17 


10 


Psychological 


51 


35 


35 


32 


32 


23 


25 


School Social Worker 


50 


41 


60 


73 


53 


45 


45 


Social Adjustment 


14 


7 


11 


19 


12 


34 


22 


Speech Hearing 


23 


49 


9 


17 


24 


21 


43 


Transportation 


66 


19 


50 


37 


12 


2 


24 


Food 


57 


9 


20 


10 


10 


10 


21 


Community Schools 


8 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Art 


13 


14 


5 


6 


1 


3 


4 


Bilingual Educ. 


0 


0 


8 


6 


7 


8 


7 


Business Educ. 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Cultural Enrichment 


45 


14 


40 


25 


13 


22 


24 


English as Second Lang. 


59 


66 


53 


73 


65 


62 


56 


English Reading 


7 


34 


2 


20 


3 


1 


0 ' 


English Speech 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


English Other 


5 


0 


13 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Health 


15 


14 


14 


17 


16 


19 


16 


Home Economics 


3 


10 


6 


1 


5 


3 


0 


Industrial Arts 


16 


18 


8 


15 


14 


11 


7 


Lang. Arts/Comm. Skill 


39 


65 


83 


48 


54 


67 


80 


Learning Disabilities 


0 


16 


10 


1 


19 


12 


9 


Mathematics 


39 


49 


43 


64 


54 


5^ 


73 


Music 


9 


12 


9 


6 


0 


1 


0 


Natural Science 


15 


17 


14 


18 


3 


6 


13 


Phys. Ed. /Recreation 


27 


33 


17 


24 


32 


37 


29 


Reading Readiness 


100 


100 


106 


112 


98 


80 


90 


Remedial/Corr. Reading 


135 


150 


164 


172 


133 


146 


151 


Social Science 


10 


16 


11 


5 


2 


6 


14 


Theatre/Dramatics 


2 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


Tutoring/General Remed. 


65 


45 


59 


45 


47 


33 


36 


Vocational Educ. 


13 


3 


8 


6 


5 


2 


1 


Follow Through 


1 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Q 


0 



O 
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Table 3.9 

Number of Non-Public Schools Offering 
Each Service by Year 



SERVICE 


1970 


1971 


1972 


YEAR 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Academic Diagnosis 


5 


9 


9 


10 


1 


6 


7 


Attendance 


4 


0 


0 


0 


G 


2 


2 


Clothing 


0 


0 


5 


8 


7 


0 


5 


Guidance/Counseling 


14 


18 


26 


14 


14 


13 


21 


Health/Dental 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Health/Medical 


8 


13 


10 


7 


4 


6 


6 


Library/Media Room 


16 


5 


0 


3 


0 


0 . 


0 


Parent/Cornm. Services 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Psychological 


15 


11 


9 


7 


4 


5 


3 


School Social Worker 


12 


13 


20 


16 


16 


13 


14 


Social Adjustment 


7 

t 


0 


3 


9 


0 


3 


6 


Speech/Hearing 


6 


5 


0 


0 


5 


1 


2 


Transportation 


1 


2 


10 


6 


0 


1 


3 


Food 


1 


0 


7 


0 


0 


1 


3 


Community Schools 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Art 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Bilingual Educ. 


0 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Business Educ. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cultural Enrichment 


2 


0 


8 




0 


1 


2 


English as Second Lang. 


10 


15 


4 


13 


4 


8 


6 


English Reading 


4 


13 


2 


5 


0 


0 


1 


English Speeci 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


English Other 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Health 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Home Economics 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


o 


Industrial Arts 


14 


8 


5 


6 


3 


5 


2 


Lang. Arts/Comm. Skill 


9 


12 


14 


5 


9 


11 


21 


Learning Disabilities 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


Mathematics 


10 


12 


12 


20 


15 


17 


20 


Music 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Natural Science 


6 


3 


6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Phys. Ed./Recr -.otion 


6 


2 


3 


5 


0 


3 


3 


Reading Readiness 


17 


27 


26 


26 


27 


23 


19 


Remedial /Corr. Reading 


35 


41 


44 


41 


39 


38 


33 


Social Science 


6 


7 

1 


5 


1 


0 . 


0 


0 


Theatre/Dramat i cs 


? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tutoring/General Remed. 


13 


7 


13 


10 


3 


4 


3 


Vocational Educ. 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Follow Through 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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2. Among non-public schools, the most frequently offered 
instructional services were remedial and corrective 
reading and reading readiness; 2) mathematics; 3) 
language arts, communication skill; and 4) English 
as a second language. 

3. Among public schools, the most frequently offered 

support services were: 1) guidance and counseling; 

2) school social worker; and 3) academic diagnosis. 

4. Among non-public schools, the most frequently 

offered support services were 1) guidance and counseling; 

2) school social worker and equally frequent were health/ 
medical services and psychological services. 

5. The middle years of the study represent the period 
of the most frequent offering of reading and 
remedial reading. (As noted in an earlier section, 
the total number of buildings was greatest during 
this period also. ) 

6. The frequency with which compensatory mathematics 
programs and programs addressing "social adjust- 
ment" are offered has increased during the period of 
the study. 

7. The following services were offered less frequently 

at the building level during the later years 
covered by the analysis than during the earlier 
years: psychological services, transportation, 

cultural enrichment. English/reading, natural 
science, vocational education and programs which 
offer tutoring/general remedial services. 

8. The total number of different services offered has 
declined during the period covered by the study. 

These data confirm the overall impression reported 
earlier that schools are now less likely to address 
all possible needs with compensatory programs and 
concentrate services in a more restricted number of 
areas. 

The percent of eligible schools offering the most frequently 
provided compensatory education services is displayed in Table 3.10. 

. Among both public and non-public schools, the only service available in 
more than half of the eligible schools was remedial reading. These data 
also reflect the increasing tendency to offer mathematics programs to 
compensatory education students and the decreasing frequency with 
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Table 3.10 

Percent of Eligible Schools Offering Most Frequently Offered 
Content Area Services, by Type of School and by Year 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
















Remedial Reading 


62 


64 


70 


75 


63 


68 


73 


English as a Second 
Language 


27 


28 


23 


32 


30 


29 


27 


Language Arts 


18 


28 


36 


21 


25 


31 


39 


Math 


18, 


21 


18 


27 


25 


25 


35 


Guidance/Counsel ing 


19 


27 


34 


24 


37 


31 


29 


School Social Worker 


23 


18 


26 


32 


24 


21 


22 


Academic Diagnosis 


21 


26 


25 


16 


19 


11 


23 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
















Remedia"! Reading 


54 


67 


77 


64 


70 


64 


51 


Mathematics 


15 


20 


21 


31 


27 


29 


31 


Language Arts 


14 


20 


25 


8 


16 


19 


32 


English as a Second 
Language 


15 


25 


7 


20 


7 


14 


9 


Guidance/Counsel ing 


22 


30 


46 


22 


25 


22 


32 


School Social Worker 


18 


21 


35 


25 


29 


22 


22 


Health/Medical 


12 


21 


18 


11 


7 


10 


9 


Psychological 


23 


18 


16 


11 


7 


8 


5 
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which medical and psychological support services are offered in non- 
public schools serving eligible students. 

Trends in Reading and Mathematics 

The number and proportion of all building/grade levels in public and 
non-public schools combined for each year of the study were computed for 
reading (including reading readiness and remedial reading) and mathematics 
(see Tables B.ll through B.14). 



Reading. Compensatory reading programs are most common at 
the elementary school level, especially in grade three in 
which up to 48 percent of public and non-public buildings 
offered compensatory reading programs. Reading programs 
are frequent throughout the primary grades; from 32 to 48 
percent of all buildings offered compensatory reading 
programs in grades one through three in the years between 
1970 and 1976. Among the intermediate grades, four to six, 
between 21 and 41 percent offered reading programs. The 
frequency of offerings decreased as the grade level in- 
creased. Between grades seven and nine compensatory reading 
programs became more common during the years covered by the 
study. For example, in 1970, reading programs were offered 
in nine percent of the buildings which included a ninth 
grade; in 1976 the figure was 28 percent. The frequency of 
offerings at the senior high level is the lowest among all 
grade levels but has shown some increase between 1970 and 
1976. In 1970 the percent of buildings including eleventh 
grade which offered compensatory reading was six percent; 
in 1976 twelve percent of the buildings which included this 
grade offered remedial reading programs. 

Mathematics . The frequency of offering of compensatory 
mathematics programs has increased between 1970 and 1976; 
but math programs are still less frequently offered than 
reading programs in Rhode Island schools. Math programs 
are most common among grades two through five. In grade 
four the per ent of schools at this level which offered 
compensatory mathematics programs increased from ten per- 
cent in 1970 ;o twenty percent in 1976. Math programs 
have also sk./n substantial increased in the junior high 
years. In g^ade seven, for example, the rate of offering 
increased from four to twelve percent of all buildings 
between 1970 and 1976. Compensatory mathematics programs 
were relatively uncommon at the senior high level; during 
the period covered by the study from zero to six percent 
of all bui'. dings offered math programs between grades ten 
and twelve. 



O 
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Continuity of Content Area Services at the Building Level 

The remainder of this chapter discusses the continuity of com- 
pensatory education services, first at the building level and then at 
particular grade levels within buildings. At the building level, con- 
tinuity is described as the proportion of buildings offering a particular 
content area in a given year which also offered the same content area 
during succeeding years. Thus, the proportion may be less than 1.00 
because: a) the building ceased to be eligible or b)- the building was 
eligible but not participating or c) the building was eligible and par- 
ticipating but offered other compensatory services or d) the building 
closed. (Ratios describing building continuity and the continuity of 
building eligibility for public and non-public schools may be found in 
Tables B. 15 and B. 16. ) 

For the analyses which follow, if a building offered a service one 
year, skipped a year and then offered the service again, the skipped year 
was considered a break in service and the program was treated as a "new" 
program when it reappeared. Tc the extent such phenomena represented 
changes in funding sources (i.e., to local or other federal sources), 
the continuity analyses underestimate the extent to which continuous 
services were available at the building level and at grade levels within 
buildings. On the other hand, the continuity of services is overesti- 
mated by the extent to which programs retain their basic focus over a 
period of years (e.g., remedial reading) but change in intensity, method 
of selection of students, staffing patterns or instructional approaches. 

Continuity ratios were calculated for public and non-public 
schools for each instructional and support service area for intervals of 
two through seven years. Continuity for reading and mathematics programs 




v i, 
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and summary data for all areas are presented and discussed below. 

Complete data for areas other than reading and math may be found in 
Appendix B. 17.1 through B. 17.37. 

Reading programs are the most frequently offered compensatory 
education service; not surprisirgly, the continuity ratios for reading 
are higher than for any other area. As indicated by the data in Table 
3.10, 78 percent of the public schools which offered compensatory 
remedial reading in a given year included by the study would also be 
offered that service the following year. As'one would expect, the con- 
tinuity rates decrease as the size of the interval increases. Twenty- 
\ 

nine percent of the public schools which offered compensatory reading in 
1970 had continued such services in some form until at least 1976. 

As indicated in Table 3.10 compensatory reading services enjoy 
greater continuity in public than non-public schools. The difference is 
small (3 percent) for two year intervals and tends to increase as the 
interval gets larger. There do not appear to be any substantial trends 
in continuity between earlier and more recent progs ar,.> within a given 
interval. (The reader is reminded that Providence funded its compensa- 
tory reading programs under ESAA during 1974; this switch is reflected in 
the data in Table 3.10.) 

Continuity ratios for compensatory mathematics programs appear 
in Table 3.11. Overall, 63 percent of the public schools and 6b percent 
of the non-public schools which offered compensatory mathematics offered 
it again the following year. Inspection of these data indicate that at all 
intervals the continuity ratios for mathematics programs have increased 
during the period of the study. During the later years covered by the 
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Table 3. 'll 

Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Remedial/Corrective Reading 





Span of Years 


Publ ic 


School s 


Non-Publ ic 


Schools 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


111/135* 


82.2 


31/35 


88.6 


71-72 


116/150 


77.3 


30/41 


73.2 


72-73 


140/164 


85.4 


33/44 


75.0 


73-74 


115/172 


. 66.9 


28/41 


68.3 


74-75 


104/138 


75.4 


30/39 


76.9 


75-76 


122/146 


83.6 


27/38 


71 .1 


Composite 


708/905 


78.2 


179/238 


75.2 






3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


91/135' 


67.4 


24/35 


68.6 


71 -73 


101/150 


67.3 


23/41 


56.1 


72-74 


93/164 


56.7 


22/44 


50.0 


73-75 


90/172 


52.3 : 


20/41 


48.8 


74-76 


91/138 


65.9 


21/39 


53.8 


. Composite 


466/759- 


61 .4 


110/200 


55.0 






4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


80/135 


59.3 


18/35 


51 .4 


71-74 


77/150 


51 .3 


14/41 


34.1 


72-75 


71/164 


43.3 


15/44 


34.1 


73-76 


79/172 


45.9 


14/41 


34.1 


Composite 


307/62T 


"49.4 


61/161 


“3779" 


- 




5 Year 


Intervals 




70-74 


61/135 


45.2 


10/35 


28.6 


71-75 


58/150 


38.7 


10/41 


24.4 


72-76 


61/164 


37.2 


11/44 


25.0 


Composite 


180/449. 


40.1 


31/120 


25.8 






6 Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


48/135 


35.6 


9/35 


25.7 


71-76 


49/150 


32.7 


7/41 


17.1 


Composite 


' 97/285 


34.0 


16/76 


21 .1 






7 Year 


Interval 




70-76 


39/135 


28.9 


6/35 


17.1 



* of 135 schools offering reading in 1970, 111 offered it in 1971. 
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Table *3.12 

Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Mathematics 



Pu blic Schools Non-Public Schools 



pan of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percen 






2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


16/39 


41.0 


4/10 


40.0 


71-72 


27/49 


55.1 


7/12 


58.3 


72-73 


31/43 


72.1 


9/12 


75.0 


73-74 


35/64 


* 54.7 


10/20 


50.0 


74-75 


40/54 


74.1 


11/15 


73.3 


75-76 


41/53 


77.4 


15/17 


88.2 


Composite 


190/302 


62.9 


56/86 


65.1 






3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


10/39 ’ 


25.6 


4/10 


40.0 


71-73 


21/49 


42.9 


4/12 


33.3 


72-74 


18/43 


41.9 


3/12' 


25.0 


73-75 


28/64 


43-. 8 


8/20 


40.0 


74-76 


36/54 


66.7 


10/15 


66.7 


Composite 


113/249 . 


45.4 


29/69 


to - 






4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


9/39 


23.1 


2/10 


20.0 


71-74 


13/49 


26.5' 


2/12 


16.7 


72-75 


12/43 


27.9 


1/12 


8.3 


73-76 


26/64 


40.6 


7/20 


35.0 


Composite 


60/195 


30.8 


1275 , 


“22.2 



5 Year Interva 1 s 



O 

ERIC 



70-74 


2/39 


5.1 


0/10 


0.0 


71-75 


9/49 


18.4 


1/12 


8.3 


72-76 


10/43 


23.3 


1/12 


8.3 


Composite 


2T/T3T 


TSTir 


7734- 


“579" 






6 Year 


Intervals 




70- 75 


2/39 


5.1 


0/10 


0.0 


71- 76 


7/49 


14.3 


1/12 


8.3 


Composite 


9/88 


10.2 


1/22 


4‘.5 






7 Year 


Intervc 1 


• 


70-76 


2/39 


5.1 


0/10 


0.0 
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study, continuity ratios for mathematics programs approached the mag- 
nitude of ratios for reading programs (though mathematics continued to 
be offered in far fewer buildings). 

Continuity rates for two, four and seven year periods for public 

v 

and non-public schools are presented in Table 3.12. Table entries repre- 
sent the proportion of schools which offered a specified content area 
service during the first year of a given time period that are still 
offering the content area at the end of the time period with no break 

in service. (These data represent a summary of the materials in Tables 

^ f 

B.15.1 through B.15.37.) Services with the highest ratios were reading, 
English as a second language, guidance, language arts, and industrial 

v V 

arts. With the exception of industrial arts, the content areas with the 
highest continuity ratios are also among the most frequently offered 
services. (Industrial arts offerings are concentrated in the upper 
elementary grades of a cr-.npensatory program in one LEA.) 

Data for the various service areas were combined into overall 
ratios which represent the continuity of instructional services and the 
continuity of support services for public and non-public schools (see 
Tables 3.13 and 3.14). These ratios represent the proportion of time 
that a given instructional (or support) service offered in a particular 
building in a given year was offered continuously for two through 
sever year periods. This ratio naturally declines as the size of the 
interval increases. For both instructional and support services among 

i 

both public and non-public schools, the greatest break in services 
occurs between the first and second year (two year intervals). Over 
forty percent of the compensatory education instructional services 
offered in compensatory Rhode Island schools are not offered’ under this 
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Table 3.13 

Average Continuity Ratios for Two, Four and Seven Year Intervals 
for Public and Non-Public Schools for Each Content Area 





2 


Year 


4 


Year 


7 


Year 






Non- 




Non- 




Non- 




Public 


Public 


Public 


Pub 1 ic 


Publ ic 


Public 


Academic Diagnosis 


44 


32 


... 17 


0 


9 


0 


Attendance 


14 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Clothing 


47 


40 


0 


0 






Guidance/Counseling 


64 


71 


28 


32 


12 


21 


Health/Dental 


52 


0 


30 


0 


50 


0 


Health/Medical 


45 


46 


14 


5 


3 


0 


Library/Media Room 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Parent/Comm. Services 


18 


11 


0 




0 




Psychological 


38 


35 


10 


0 


0 


0 


School Social Worker 


58 


54 


27 


25 


10 


0 


Social Adjustment 


40 


31 


12 


0 


7 


0 


Speech Hearing 


38 


12 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Transportation 


18 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Food 


34 


0 


15 


0 


2 


0 


Community Services 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Art 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Bilingual Education 


34 


— 


0 










Business Education 


0 


— 


0 




v 0 





Cultural Enrichment 


26 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


English as a Second Lang. 


73 


37 


40 


7 


22 


0 


English/ Reading 


16 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


English Speech 


0 


— 


0 








English Other 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Health 


62 


0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


Home Economics 


IT 


50 


0 


0 


0 




Industrial Arts 


54 


56 


35 


21 


19 


7 


Lang. Arts/Comm. Skill 


57 


45 


29 


0 


10 


0 


Learning Disabilities 


31 


60 


0 










Mathematics 


63 


65 


31 


22 


5 


0 


Music 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Natural Science 


23 


19 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Phys. Ed/Recreation 


52 


26 


8 


0 


4 


0 


Reading Readiness 


72 


61 


44 


25 


22 


6 


Remedial /Corr. Reading 


78 


75 


49 




29 


17 


Social Science 


26 


8 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Theatre/Dramatics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tutoring/General Remed. 


46 


30 


16 


5 


5 


0 


Vocational Educ. 


27 


25 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Follow Through 


71 


— 


36 




0 
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Table 3.14 

Continuity of Building Existence, Building Eligibility, and 
Instructional and Support Services at the Building Level for 
Public Schools for Two to Seven Year Intervals 






Interval 
Length in 
Years 


Building 

Existence 


Building 

Eligibility 


Instructional 

Services 


Support 

Services 


2 


96 


84 


6C 


44 


3 


92 


74 


42 


23 


4 


88 


65 


31 


14 


5 


85 


58 


23 


09 


6 


82 


53 


18 


07 


7 


81 


50 


14 


04 


Conti nuity 


of Building 


Table 3.15 

Existence, Building Eligibility, and 


Instructional and Support Services at 


the Building 


Level for 


Non-Public Schools 


for Two to Seven Year Intervals 


Interval 
Length in 


Building 


Building 


Instructional 


Support 


Years 


Existence 


Eligibility 


Services 


Services 


2 


92 


86 


54 


42 


3 


84 


74 


31 


23 


4 


77 


62 


19 


11 


5 


71 


55 


11 


08 


6 


67 


48 


08 


07 


7 


64 


43 


05 


04 
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funding source at the same building the following year. Among support 
services, over half are not offered at the sa.,e buildings with compensa- 
tory education funding the following year. 

Tables 3.13 and 3.14 also include data on the continuity of 
building existence and building eligibility for two to seven year inter- 
vals. Continuity of building existence, building eligibility, and instruc- 
tional and support services are depicted graphically in Figures 3.1 and 3.2. 
Continuity ratios for public and non-public buildings having students 
eligible for Title I services are virtually the same for public and 
non-public schools for intervals of two, three and four years; for 
longer intervals continuity of eligibility is greater among public 
schools. 

For instructional services, the continuity among public schools 
is higher than among non-public schools; but the rate of decline for 
pubiic and non-public schools is virtually the same for intervals of • 
four years and larger. A given instructional service offered in a public 
school during a particular year was also offered at the same building 
during the following year 60 percent of the time; among non-public 
schools the rate was 54 percent. For the seven year period covered by 
the study, only 14 percent of the instructional services offered in 
public schools during 1970 were still being offered in the same buildings 
in 1976. Among non-public schools the rate was 5 percent 

The continuity ratios for support services were lower than ratios 
for instructional services at all interval ler' s and virtually the 
same for public and non-public schools. For a wo year intervals 
included in the study fewer than half (44 percent in the public schools 
and 42 percent in the non-public schools) of the support services 



CONTINUITY RATIO 



Fig 3.1 Continuity of Building Existence, Building Eligibility, Instructional 
Services and Support Services for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




INTERVAL LENGTH, IN YEARS 



CONTINUITY RATIO 
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Fig 3.2 Continuity of Building Existence, Building Eligibility, Instructional 
Services and Support Services for NON - PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




2 3 4 5 6 7 

INTERVAL LENGTH, IN YEARS 
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offered in a particular building during a given year were repeated during 
the following year. The ratio declined to 4 percent for both public and 
non-public schools for the seven year interval. 

Continuity of compensatory services is primarily a function of 
program or funding source continuity and less a function of whether the 
building remained open and eligible during a given period. This 
phenomenon is most dramatic for two year intervals in which, for 
example, 84 percent of public schools continue to be open and eligible 
during the second year of the interval, but at the building level, only 
60 percent of the content area services offered in the first year are 
repeated during the second year. Thus, once a compensatory service is 
offered two years in a row in a particular building, its chances of 
being discontinued decrease slightly each year. 
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Continuity at Grade Level 

Continuity of compensatory services at particular grade levels was 

j 

examined for two year periods only. The analyses which follow are based 
on the proportion of services repeated at a particular grade level within 
a given school from one year to the next. The ratios represent the pro- 
portion of times that buildings which have compensatory reading programs 
at grade two, for example, in a particular year also had compensatory 
reading programs in grade two in the following year. Continuity ratios 
were figured separately for public and non-public schools for each content 
area. Thus, over 6000 continuity ratios were generated (39 content areas 
times 13 grade levels times six sets of two-year-pairs times two types 
of schools). 

Continuity ratios were also generated to describe the proportion of 
schools offering a particular content area service at a given grade 
level in one year which offered the same service at the next highest 
grade level during the following year. These ratios represent the pro- 
portion of time that buildings which have compensatory reading programs 
in grade two (for example) in a particular year also had a compensatory 
reading program in grade three during the following year. (This 1 ratio 
was calculated to include only buildings which included both grade levels 
of a given pair.) These analyses generated over 5600 additional ratios 
(39 content areas times 12 grade level pairs times six sets of two year 
pairs times two types of schools). 

In general the data represent an extension of the frequency-of— 
offerings data, the program continuity within building data, and the 
data on grade levels served. Among non-public schools for several content 
areas the continuity ratios at all grade levels for all pairs of years 
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were zeros, indicating that in no instance was that particular 
compensatory education service offered at the same grade level or next 
higher grade level within a particular building two years in a row. 
(Examples include dental services, library/media room, music and vocational 
education. ) 

The material which follows is a general description of these grade- 
to-grade continuity ratios for the most frequently offered compensatory 
services. The averages which appear in the section below represent 
mean continuity ratios; these data are included cnly to give the reader 
an idea of the expected continuity for a grade level or combination of 
grade levels over a several year period, 

Reading . The overall continuity within grade levels was 
higher for reading than for any other service. The over- 
all rate K-12 in the public schools was .72, indicating 
that in 72 percent of the cases a building which offered 
a compensatory reading program at a particular grade 
level in a given year offered a compensatory reading 
program at the same grade level one year later. For each 
pair of years, the rate varied from .65 to .82; no trends 
were evident to indicate that schools are either more or 
less likely to offer continuous programs during the later 
part of the study than they were during the earlier part 
of the study. Continuity ratios were highest for grade 
one through four (.74 to .79) and grades seven through 
ten (.83 to .87). Ratios for grades five and six and 
eleven and twelve varied from .50 to .67; the ratio at 
the kindergarten level was .40. Reading continuity ratios 
are substantial at all grade levels and for all years of 
the study, a phenomenon not matched by any other content 
area service. 

Among non-public schools, reading programs are con- 
centrated in grades one through eight and the continuity 
ratios above this level are, for the most part, zero. 

Continuity ratios for grades one through four varied from 
.71 to .81; for grades five through eigrl ratios varied 
from .55 to .66. Thus, at the elementary grades, the con- 
tinuity of compensatory reading programs among public and 
non-public schools are generally comparable. 

Continuity , ratios for grade level pairs for public 
school averaged .68 for grades K-l through 5-6; .67 for 
grade pair 6-7; and .'56 for grades 7-8 through 11-12. Not 
unexpectedly, these averages are lower than the continuity 
of reading services within a particular grade level; these 
latter ratios may be interpreted as the probability that a 
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student in a reading program at a particular grade will have 
the possibility of being in a compensatory reading program 
at the next higher grade during the following year if he 
remains at the same building. Overall, these chances are 
about two out of three at the elementary grades and slightly 
better than half at the secondary grades. 

Mathematics . The majority of compensatory mathematics pro- 
grams occur in grades K through 8 and the continuity ratios 
are correspondingly more stable at these levels. (Ratios 
above grade 8 are essentially zero among non-public schools.) 
The continuity of compensatory mathematics programs has in- 
creased during the period covered by the study. During the 
period between 1970 and 1972, the average continuity ratio 
for grades K through 8 among public schools was .28; during 
the period from 1972 through 1976 the average ratio was .69. 
Within grade levels, the average for all years of the study 
ranged from .45 to .68 for grades one through eight; at the 
kindergarten level the average ratio was .36. 

Among non-public schools, the continuity ratios were 
lower during the 1970 to 1971 period and increased after 
that period. Compensatory mathematics programs in non-public 
schools are concentrated in grades three through six; the 
continuity ratios for these grade levels varied between .50 
and .62 during the six year period. 

Continuity ratios for grade level pairs among public 



schools were as follows: 






Grades K-6 


Grades 6-7 


Grades 7-12 


1970-1972 .22 


.12 


.14 


1972-197^ .64 


.72 


.40 



Thus, for example, a student in an elementary school com- 
pensatory mathematics program between 1972 and 1976 would 
have a 64 percent change of having a compensatory math pro- 
gram available at his building at the next higher grade 
level the following year. The above data reflect the fact 
that the continuity of compensatory math programs increased 
during the periods of the study and is generally higher 
among elementary than among secondary grades. 

Language Arts/Communication Skills . Continuity ratios sub- 
stantially larger than zero for language arts programs are 
concentrated in grades K through 6. Average continuity 
ratios for these grades has increased from .33 for the 
period from 1970 to 1973 to .72 for the period from 1973 to 
1976. 

Among non-public schools, non-zero ratios are scattered 
among grades K through six, and vary considerably from year 
to year. There is some evidence of a recent trend in this 
area, however; ratios for the last two years of the study 
average .75 for grades K through six among non-public schools. 
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Tutorinq/General Remedial . Programs offering tutoring and 
general remedial services tend to be concentrated in grades K 
through five; continuity ratios for these grades vary from 
the high teens to the .50's from 1970 to 1975. For 1975-76, 
ratios at the elementary grades increased to an average of 
.69. 

English as a Second Language . These services to non-native 
speakers of English had substantial continuity ratios for all 
grades from one through eleven among public schools. The 
overall average ror these grades among public schools was .71; 
there was no substantial patterns of variation from year to 
year or from grade to grade. 

Among non-public schools, non-zero continuity ratios are 
found only at grades one through six for ESL programs. Even 
within these grades there is consicerable variability from 
year to year. The continuity ratio at grades one through six 
for 1971-1972 is .02; while the average for 1974 through 1976 is .49. 

Guidance/Counsel i nq . Continuity ratios fcr compensatory 
guidance/counseling programs are higher during the later 
years covered by the study than during the earlier years. 

From 1972-73, t ho continuity ratios for grades one 
through six varied mainly from the high .30's to the low 
.40' s; in other years at the same grade levels ratios were 
mainly between the high ,60's and the low .°0's. Rates at 
the secondary level were more varied and generally de- 
creased as the grade levels increased. 

Ratios among non-puolic schools were more variable 
than among pub", ic schools and guidance/counseling programs 
were not found at the high school level. 

Academic Diagnosis . Puolic school programs which offered 
academic diagnosis services have continuity ratios mainly 
in the . 30 1 s to . 50 ' s in grades one through four. Ratios 
at other grade levels are more variable and tend to average 
lower; in grades seven through nine there were no non-zero 
continuity ratios through 1972-73; after that most of the 
ratios were between .50 and .75. 

School Social Worker . Among public schools, continuity 
ratios for compensatory programs offering the services 
of a school social worker tended to be in the . 50 ’ s to 
.70’s for graides one through five; and generally from 
0 to .30 with some higher ratios scattered among grades 
seven through twelve. Non-public school ratios for grades 
one through six were comparable to public school rates for 
these grades though there was more variability among non- 
public schools. At the secondary level, there was only one 
non-zero continuity ratios for non-public schools. 
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On the Interpretation of Continuit y Ratios 

The continuity ratios w f :h are presented in the above section 
describe the extent to which Title 7/Section IV services were offered 
on a non-interrupted basis in Rhode Island schools between 1970 and 
1976. A continuity ratio, like other descriptive statistics, reduces 
a set of data to a single number but does not, by itself, imply a value 
judgment about the data. Also, like other descriptive statistics, 
continuity ratios can be compared in terms of which ones are higher and 
which ones are lower. Thus, we may see from the data above the continuity 
of compensatory reading programs in Rhode Island is greater than the 
continuity of natural science programs offered under Title I/Section IV. 
However, these comparisons still do not, by themselves, tell us whether 
the continuity of any given area of compensatory services is too low, 
about right, or too high. Appropriate interpretation of information 
about the continuity of services would depend on a number of factors which 
help place the interruption or non-interruption of services into proper 
context. These other contextual factors might include: the degree to 

which the originally offered service was the "most needed" service by 
the population; the degree to which the target population has changed 
during the time interval being considered; the degree to which a 
different set of services are offered to meet a previously identified and 
continuing need; and the extent to which the identified need has been 
met through Title I or other resources. Neither perserverance in a 
poorly designed program nor arbitrary changes from year to year represent 
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the desired state. 
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• - CHAPTER 4 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST DATA FOR 
STUDENTS IN COMPENSATORY READING PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

The purpose of this portion of the report is to describe the 
examination of the existing statewide Title, I data base for students in 
reading programs for the years 1970-1976. Although some information 
relative to student demographic characteristics was examined, the primary 
focus was upon student academic achievement data. The focus 
of the examination was upon the identification of strengths and weak- 
nesses in the data base, identification (wherever possible) of trends 
in student achievement, and determining whether or not the data base 
appeared "clean" enough on either a state, LEA or individual student 
level to use as baseline achievement information for conducting 
longitudinal studies. 

This chapter is divided into the following three major sections: 
Characteristics of students in compensatory reading programs; Student 
ar ievement test data 1970-76; Characteristics of high and low achieving 
districts. In each of these three major sections the particular data 
sources used, along with any major limitations of the analyses presented, 
will be described in some detail. 
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Characteristics of Students in Compensatory Reading Programs 

For each of the years 1970-76 the SEA gathered data on students 
participating in reading and reading related programs. These data were 
reported in some detail in the SEA Annual Evaluation Reports and are 
discussed briefly here. These data represent the most complete informa- 
tion available on characteristics of students in Title I and Section IV 
reading programs. For many of the variables listed below, the extent to 
which students in reading programs are like students in other compensatory 
education programs is unknown. Changing patterns in the variables on 
which data were collected limited the extent to which trends in student 
characteristics could be analyzed. The data which follow, therefore, 
describe student characteristics for which consistent data were available 
during the period from 1970 to 1975. Though limited, the data do 
indicate that students in Title I and Section IV reading programs did not 
change drastically on the characteristics noted during the period of the 
study. 

Sex of the Student : Each year between 1970 and 1975 between 58 and 60 

percent of students in compensatory reading programs were males. 

Grade : Students in compensatory reading programs were most likely to 

be in grades one through four. 

Intelligence Test Scores : For each of the three years for which data 

were available, the mean and the median IQ of students in reading programs 
was 94 or 95; the standard deviations for these years was 12 or 13. 

Racial/Ethnic Background : The categories of racial/ethnic backgrounds 



used for reporting purposes changed each year of the study, making 
summary statements difficult. 
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It appears that between 16 and 24 percent of students in compensatory 
reading programs are black students and the proportion of black students in 
public school reading programs is higher than in non-public school read- 
ing programs. Data on the percent of black students in Rhode Island 
elementary/secondary schools if incomplete, but the proportion is estimat- 
ed to be about five percent. 

Sc hool *yP e : Approximately 90 percent of the students in compensatory 

reading programs were attending public schools. (Overall, between 80 
and 90 percent of students in all compensatory programs attended public 
schools during the period covered by the study.) 

Retention in Title I programs : Approximately one-third of the students 

in compensatory reading programs were listed as having been in Title I 
programs for one or more years prior to the year being reported. This 
rate is essentially the same for students in public and non-public 
school s. 

Retention at Grade Level: Approximately one out of every four students 

in compensatory reading programs had been retained at grade level for 
one or more years. 

Sel ection . Detailed information about student selection into programs 
was not gathered. The most common reasons cited in SEA annual reports 
were poor performance or an apparent inconsistency between student 
ability and student achievement. 

Leaving during the Year : The proportion of students who left a com- 

pensatory reading program in the middle of the year varied somewhat, 
but appears to be approximately 10 percent. In about two-thirds of 
these cases the reason given was that the family moved out of the 
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attendance area. 

Handicap : The vast majority of students in compensatory reading programs 

(91 to 95 percent) were not listed as being handicapped (mentally retarded; 
speech, hearing or sight impared; emotionally disturbed) 

Testing program : Districts were asked to describe the types of tests 

given to students in reading programs. Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the students received "individualized standardized tests" 
each year. Most frequently these were described as being diagnostic 
(over half of the students) or IQ tests (about 40 percent of the students). 
"Detailed" or "complete" psychological assessments were given to only a 
few students (four to seven percent). 

Student Achievement Test Data 

As was noted in tho introduction to this section of the report, 
for each of the years 1970-76 the SEA gathered standardized achievement 
test data for students participating in reading and reading related pro- 
grams. For the years 1970-74 all students participating in compensatory 
education programs were tested, on a pre-post basis, with the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Tests. For the years 1975 and 1976 the California 
Achievement Test-Reading was administered on a pre-post test basis to 
all program students. 

Since the original focus of this study was on the years from 
1970-74, an examination of the achievement test data reported in the 
SEA Annual Evaluation Reports was conducted for each of the five years 
of interest. This examination was not designed to either validate 
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or invalidate the analyses contained in these reports but simply to 
determine if the analyses— and the raw data upon which they were based— 
were adequate for use as baseln.' measures for longitudinal analyses. 

In attempting to intfiipr.t the nummary statistics presented in 
the SEA Annual Evaluation Reports it became evident quite early that 
there probably existed some major problems which would impact upon the 
suitability of the achievement test data as baseline measures for longi- 
tudinal analysis. For several years (1970-73) the LEA's were author- 
ized to administer the Gates-MacGinitie reading achievement test 
to students at their "instructional" level. Allowing students to be 
administered standardized achievement tests at instructional level has 
long been advocated as a way of reducing student frustration and in- 
creasing reliability of test performance. However, the use of Gates- 

MacGinitie instructional level testing with the Title I students, poses 
some problems which, in the view of this research team, cause the data 

base for these years to be inadequate for longitudinal analysis. The 
Gates-MacGinitie has no cross-level standard scores. Each level of the 
test was independently normed and the the single standard score scale 
developed by the test publisher was level specific — , i.e., the standard 
scores for each level were normalized so that they have a mean of 50 
and a standard deviation of 10. As a consequence, standard 
scores on the Gates-MacGinitie have meaning only in relation to the 
particular level of the test administered. Therefore, the only score 
which purports to have a common interpretation across test levels is 
the grade equivalent score. According to the Technical Manual of the 
Gates-MacGinitie, grade-level norms were established by the following 
procedure: 
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"Approximately one third of the pupils in the entire 
standardization sample (half the grade-norm subsample) 
also took the test level below that for their own 
grade. The other half of the grade-norm subsample 
also took the test level above that for their own 
grade. Thus, for each test it was known how far the 
average performance of students one grade above and 
one grade below the appropriate grade deviated from the 
mean score for the appropriate grade. From the re- 
sulting successive over-lapping norms (computed in 
standard deviations and adjusted for intelligence 
scores), grade norms were computed spanning as large 
a range as was deemed appropriate." 

[Technical Manual, pg. 2-3] 

The above description of the method for generating the grade 
equivalent norms illustrates that the cross-level testing done to 
generate the grade equivalent scores was limited. Only a small portion 
of the students took test levels contiguous to the one designed for 
their grade level. Empirically developed norms for out-of-level testing 
were not developed. In the administration of the Gates-MacGini tie to 
the Rhode Island compensatory education students it was quite common 
to see large numbers of students tested two or three levels below the 
level designed for their grade. A previous study (Long, Schaffran and 
Kellogg, 1975) has illustrated that grade-equivalent scores generated 
through such instructional level testing yields scores which are not 
comparable to the scores obtained using grade level testing. Additional 
problems which were identified in the examination of the achievement 
test data for 1970-74 were the absence of student names for. some years 
(scores being reported by J.D numbers which were not constant across 
years), incomplete data for certain communities in some years, and the 
absence on some student records of the test level administered. 

In light of the problem areas noted above, therefore, the achieve- 
ment test data for the period 1 970-74 is not viewed as being adequate as 
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either a longitudinal data base nor as adequate for any form of extensive 
examination of achievement growth patterns over these years. In fact, 
any rigorous definition of "acceptable" data would preclude any further 
examination of these scores. Even in light cf these problem areas, 
and given the severe limitations on these data, the data will 
be examined in an attempt to shed at least some light on one major issue 
which has surfaced in this state over the past few years. This issue is 
the impact upon the compensatory education student population of n^w 
directions and regulations regarding the education of handicapped popu- 
lations. Rhode Island has, over the past several years, been moving in 
the direction of providing what is popularly referred to as the "least 
restrictive environment" for its handicapped population. One outgrowth 
of this has been the mainstreaming into the regular school 
department classrooms numbers of students who previously were taught 
iri self-contained classes for "Educable Mentally Retarded" and "Emotion- 
ally Disturbed". The perception--often noted in LEA Title I evaluation 
reports--is that the initial level of achievement of students in 
compensatory education programs has beetrjn a state of decline over the 
past several years 9s g result of these mainstreamed students being 
added to the "regular" student population, designated as in need, and 
placed in Title I reading programs. 

To address this question the pretest scores for the years 1970-74 

f 

were examined. Since the single Gates-MacGinitie scale score which 
has meaning across grade levels is the grade equivalent score, 
average pre-test grade equivalents, by grade level, were computed for 

each program year. Tables 4.1 and 4.2 present these pretest averages 
for the Vocabulary and Comprehension sub-tests. 
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Inspection of Tables 4.1 and 4.2 indicates that, in terms of pre- 
test average grade equivalent scores, there has been little apparent 
"decline" in performance across this five year period. Figures 4.1 
and 4.2 present, in graphical form, the average pre-test performance 
on the Vocabulary and Comprehension sub-tests of the Gates-MacGinitie. 

Figures 4.1 and 4.2 highlight that v with minor fluctuations, the 
average pre-test performance has been quite stable over this five year 
period? It should again be called to the readers attention that the 
above summary statistics were generated using a data base which has 
some rather substantial problems when cross-year comparisons are being 
presented. Tables 4.1 and 4.2, Figures 4.1 and 4.2, should be considered 
in light of the previously noted limitations. 

Characteristics of High and Low Achieving Districts 

The preceding portion of this section of the report focused upon 
the SEA compensatory education data files for the years 1970-74. With 
the exception of the single analysis presented in Tables 4.1 and 4.2 
(which was only presented because of overriding local interest in this 
question) this research team did not feel the data files were of sucn a 
nature that their further analysis was justified. However, the original 
proposal for this study posed several questions regarding the program 
characteristics of school districts which were consistently producing 
the highest achievement growth in the state and comparing these 
characteristics with those of school districts which were consistently 
producing the lowest achievement growth in the state. 

1 

This observation is consistent with the notation above that the measured 
intelligence of students in compensatory education reading programs 
averaged 94 or 95 for all years for which data were available. 
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Table 4.1 

Pre-Test Mean Grade Equivalent Scores 
Gate:: -MacGini tie Vocabulary Sub-Test 



Program Year 


2 


3 


4 


Grade 

5 


Level 

6 


7 


8 


9 


1969-70 


1.6 


2.1 


2.8 


3.6 


5.2 


4.7 


5.7 


6.2 


1970-71 


1.4 


2.1 


2.7 


3.5 


4.4 


4.7 


5.0 


6.5 


1971-72 


1.5 


2.1 


2.8 


3.4 


4.0 


4.6 


5.4 


6.2 


1972-73 


1.5 


2.0 


2.7 


3.5 


4.5 


5.0 


5.2 


5.8 


1973-74 


1.4 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


4.0 


4.8 


5.5 


5.5 



Table 4.2 

Pre-Test Mean Grade Equivalent Scores 
Gates-MacGinitie Comprehension Sub-Test 


Program Year 


2 


3 


4 


Grade 

5 


Level 

6 


7 


8 


9 


1969-70 


1 .6 


2.0 ‘ 


2.4 


3.0 


4.9 


4.2 


5.1 


6.0 


1970-71 


1.4 


1.9 


2.5 


3.0 


3.8 


4.4 


5.0 


6.6 


1971-72 


1.5 


1.9 


2.5 


2.9 


3.5 


4.3 


4.9 


5.6 


1972-73 


1.4 


1.8 


2.4 


3.1 


3.9 


4.4 


4.6 


5.7 


1973-74 


1.3 


1 .8 


2.4 


3.0 


3.6 


4.4 


5.1 


6.7 
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Fig 4.1 Statewide Vocabulary Pretest Means 1970 — 74 
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Fig. 4.2 Statewide Comprehension Pretest Means 1970 -74 




PROGRAM YEAR 
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This examination of program characteristics originally was posed 
relative to the 1970-74 school programs. In light of the problems with 
this data base, however, the research team determined that these data 
should not be used. It was also decided that the SEA achieve- 
ment test files for 1975 and 197.6 were Sufficiently comprehensive and • 
"clean" to be used in the selection of high and low achieving schools. 

During this two year period all LEA's in the state administered the 
California Achievement Test-Reading (CAT) on a pre-posttest basis to all 
students in compensatory reading programs. All schools administered 
the CAT within the grade ranges recommended by the test publishers 
(i.e. at grade level) and the CAT has a standard score scale (the ADSS) 
which allows for cross-grade comparisons and data aggregation. 

The SEA California Achievement Tests-Reading data files were 
examined to determine the achievement growth of students, by LEA, who 
participated in compensatory reading programs in 1975 and 1976. Average 
ADSS growth scores (post ADSS - pre ADSS) were aggregated across grade 
levels to obtain an overall weighted mean ADSS growth score for each 
of the 35 Rhode Island Communities which had reading programs for both 1975 
and 1976. The school districts whose mean ADSS growth scores were in the 
top seven (top 20%) were classified as "high achievers" and those districts 
whose mean ADSS growth scores were in the lowest .seven (bottom 20%) 
were classified as "low achievers". There were five (5) districts 
which were thus classified as "high achievers" for both 1975 and 1976. 

There were four (4) districts classified as "low achievers" for both 
1975 and 1976. 

To identify the program characteristics of these five (5) high 
and four (4) low achieving districts two data sources were examined. 
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These two data sources were the Program Project Information sheets (to 
provide financial information) and end-of-year teacher questionnaires 
collected as part of the annual SEA project evaluation process. (A 
copy of the Teacher Survey Questionnaire is contained in Appendix C. 1) ( 
Since the projects in these 9 communities were quite similar for both 
years the examination was restricted to the 1975 project year. 

The Program Project Information Sheets for the nine communities 
were examined and a series of expenditure ratios were generated. 

Table 4.3 presents, by community, these expenditure ratios. 

Although inspection of Table 4.3 shows some differences between 
high and low achieving school s--particularly in the areas of percent 
of expenditures in supportive services, administrative costs and over- 
all per-pupil expenditures — these differences do not appear to be 
systematic enough to warrant the drawing of any conclusions. 

The second data source examined to determine if systematic program 
differences between high and low achieving districts could be isolated 
was a teacher survey questionnaire which is completed annually as 
part of the SEA data collection effort. Each of the questions on this 
survey questionnaire was reanalyzed and aggregated for the high and low 
achieving school districts. 





Table 4.3 



High-Low Achieving Districts 
Expenditure/Activity Ratios — 1975 



Community 

Number 


, : TT7- 

$ Rdg/$Total 
Instruction 

M 


" (2) 
$ Rdg/$Total 
Expenditure 
(%) 


, (3 

$ Support/Total 
Expenditure 
(%) 


m 


1 


77 


52 


20 


u 

<u 

> 

ai 


2 


91 


88 


0 


•r- 

-C 

(J 

< 


3 


100 


80 


8 


_c 

cn 

•r* 


4 


35 


30 


1 




5 


43 


26 


26 


m 

u 


6 


63 


65 


1 


QJ 

> 

QJ 

•r* 


7 


100 


92 


1 


JZ 

L) 

< 


8 


42 


38 


0 


O 


9 


100 


95 


0 



Where: (1) = Total $ expended on Reading/Total $ spent on direct Instruc 

(2) « Total $ expended on Reading/Total compensatory education e> 

( 3 ) = Total $ expended on Supportive Services/Total compensatory 

(4) = Total $ expended on Administrative costs/Total compensatory 

(5) = Per-Pupil Expenditures for Reading = Total $ expended on Re 
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A total of 46 completed teacher questionnaires comprised the data 
set for this reanalysis. Of the 46 questionnaires, 33 were from teachers 
in districts having high achieving compensatory education programs and 13 
were from teachers in districts having low achieving compensatory educa- 
tion programs. Since the number of teacher questionnaires for these nine 
districts is quite low (a function of program size, not response rate) the 
tables which follow should be interpreted with caution. 

Table 4.4 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q5. What was the minimum amount of time per week that you spent with any 
one pupil in instruction? 



6 hrs+ 5-6 hrs 4-5 hrs 3-4 hrs 2-3 hrs 1-2 hrs 1 hr" 

High Achieving 1 1 5 7 14 14 

Low Achieving - - - 1 6 4 2 

Examination of Table 4.4 shows that respondents from high achieving 
school districts report a greater minimum amount of instructional time 
per week per student than respondents from low achieving school districts. 
Fourteen of the 33 respondents (42%) from the high achieving scnool 
districts reported they spent a minimum of three or more hours per week 
per student while only one ( 8 %) of the teachers from the low achieving 
districts reported spending minimum instructional time in excess of three hours 
per week per student. 
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Table 4.5 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q6. Did you use differentiated time per pupil based on their differing 
needs; e.g. , do students three years behind grade level receive more 
instruction than those one year behind grade level? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


13 


19 


Low Achieving 


9 


4 



Table 4.5 indicates that, when asked if they used a differentiated 
time allocation per pupil based on differing student needs, teachers from 
low achieving school districts were more likely to respond "yes" than were 
teachers from high achieving school districts. 

Table 4.6 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
Q7. Most of the time d;d you service each child in a group of 



30+ 15-19 10-14 7-9 4-6 2-3 

High Achieving 1 l 2 25 4 

Low Achieving 1 2163 

Inspection of Table 4.6 indicates that there were no apparent 
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differences between high and low achieving school districts in reported 

instructional group size. The majority of teachers in both groups seryed 

six or fewer students per group. 

Table 4.7 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q8. How much time was available to you for scheduled preparation time 
per day without children? 



1 .5 hrs+ 


1-1 .5 hrs 


.5-1 hr. 


.5 hrs~ 


High Achieving 1 


8 


21 


3 


Low Achieving 2 


3 


5 


3 



Table 4 .7 presents information relative to the amount of daily 
preparation time available to the teachers, with responses from the two 
groups in indicating roughly comparable amounts of preparation time avail- 
able. (Survey question 9 is analogous to question 8 - preparation time 
on a weekly basis - and is not reported here.) 
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Table 4.8 

High - Low Achieving D’stricts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
Q10 - How many different children did you service each week? 

80+ 71-80 61-70 51-60 41-50 31-40 21-30 11-20 

High Achieving 1 ] 5 18 8 

Low Achieving 223113 i 



In examining the total number of different children who receive 
compensatory education services from an individual teacher the responses 
from the teachers in the high and low achieving school districts are quite 
different. Thirty-one teachers (94%) from high achieving districts reported 
weekly student case loads of 40 or fewer students, whi le only four teachers 
(31%) from low achieving districts reported weekly student case loads of 
40 or fewer students. Conversely, only one teacher ( 3 %) from the high 
achieving districts reported a weekly case load larger than 60 students 
while 7 teachers (54%) from low achieving districts reported weekly case 
loads in excess of 60 students. 
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Table 4.9 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Qll. How often during the program year have parents been responsible for 
working with children at home on assignments? 





Weekly+ Weekly 


Bi-weekly Monthly 


Monthly - 


Never 


High Achieving 


1 7 


1 4 


11 


8 


Low Achieving 


1 


2 


5 


5 



Table 4.9 presents information relative to the reported frequency 
with which parents have been responsible for working at home with their 
children on assignments. Although the responses are not very different 
for high and low achieving districts there is a slight tendency for 
teachers in high achieving districts to report more of this type of parent 
involvement. 



Table 4.10 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q12. As a rule, did you see every parent at least once during the pro- 
gram year? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


14 


17 


Low Achieving 


3 


10 
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As Table 4.10 indicates, teachers in high achieving school districts 
were more likely to respond that they did see every parent at least once 
during the program year than were teachers in low achieving districts. 

Table 4.11 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q13. Did you have an opportunity to select the materials used in the 
project? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


31 


2 


Low Achieving 


10 


3 



As is shown in Table 4.11, there were no substantial differences 
between high and low achieving districts in the numbers of teachers who 
responded they had an opportunity to select the materials used in their 
project, with the great majority of both groups responding affirmatively. 
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Table 4.12 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q14. How much time did you spend each week designing and devising your 
own materials? 





10 hrs+ 


7-10 hrs 


3-7 hrs 1-3 hrs 1 hr" 


High Achieving 


1 


3 


7 19 1 


Low Achieving 


2 


2 


4 5 



Inspection of Table 4.12 indicates that, while there are no major 
differences in the amount of reported teacher time spent designing and 
devising teacher materials, there is a tendency for teachers in low 
achieving districts to report spending more time at this than do teachers 
from high achieving districts. 
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Table 4.13 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
Q15. Was instructional material available to you on time? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


32 


1 


Low Achieving 


12 


1 



As Table 4.13 illustrates, vi rtually all the teachers— from both high 
and low achieving districts— reported that instructional material was avail- 
able to them on time. 

Table 4.14 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
■Q16. Were enough materials available at each child's instructional level? 



Yes No 
High Achieving 31 2 
Low Achieving 7 6 



Examination of Table 4.14 shows that a much higher percentage (94%) 
of teachers from high achieving districts report sufficient materials 
available at each child's instructional level that was reported by 
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teachers from low achieving districts (54%). 



Table 4.15 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
Q17. Have you used an individual checklist of reading skills progress? 





Yes, 

Update 

Daily 


Yes, 

Update 2-4 
Times/Wk 


Yes, 

Update 

Weekly 


Yes, Yes, but 

Update Never 

Bi-weekly Updated 


Never 


High Achieving 


3 


2 


13 


12 


3 


Low Achieving 


1 




4 


4 3 


1 



Inspection of Table 4.15 indicates that, when examining responses 
regarding the use of individual checklists of reading skills progress, 
teachers from high achieving districts are slightly more positive in their 
responses than are teachers from low achieving districts. Eighteen teachers 
(55%) of high achieving districts and four teachers (38%) from low achieving 
districts reported they use and update such skills sheets on at least a 
weekly basis. 
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Table 4.16 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q18. Did you use diagnostic testing and procedures to determine each 
child's level of strengths and weaknesses in all reading skills? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


32 


1 


Low Achieving 


13 


- 



As inspection of Table 4.16 illustrates, vi rtually all the compensa- 
tory education teachers — from both high and low achieving districts-- 
reported they used diagnostic testing and procedures to determine each 
child's strengths and weaknesses in reading skills. 

Table 4.17 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

4 

Q19. Did you have an aide? 



Yes Yes 

Full-time Part-time No 

High Achieving 7 " 26 

Low Achieving 1 1 11 



As the information contained in Table 4.17 indicates, teachers in 
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high achieving districts were somewhat more likely to report they had an 
aide than were teachers from low achieving districts. The majority of the 
teachers in both groups, however, reported that they did not have an aide. 



Table 4.18 

High - Low Achieving Districts 

Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 

Q21 . Did you maintain written individual objectives for each child in 
the reading program? 





Yes, 


Yes, 


Yes, 


Yes, 




Updated 


Updated 


Updated 


Updated 




Daily 


Weekly 


Every 3-4 wks 


more 3 wks No 


High Achieving 


2 


3 


14 


11 2 


Low Achieving 


1 


3 


5 


1 4 



Information contained in Table 4.18 indicates that there was no 
substantial differences between high and low achieving districts in the 
frequency of teacher reported use of individual objectives for each child 
in the reading program. 
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Table 4.19 

High - Low Achieving Districts 
Teacher Questionnaire Responses - 1975 
Q22. Did you share these objectives with the classroom teacher? 





Yes 


No 


High Achieving 


25 


2 


Low Achieving 


7 


5 



Inspection of Table 4.19 illustrates that teachers in high achieving 
districts are more likely to respond that they share their individual 
student objectives with the classroom teachers than are the teachers from 
low achieving districts. 

Summary - Characteristics of High and Low Achieving Districts 

The preceding portion of this section of the report has attempted to 
describe, to the extent possible through the use of existing data sources, 
characteristics of school districts whose compensatory education programs 
were identified as having "high" and "low" student achievement growth. 

In the area of financial expenditures there were no large or consistent 
differences noted between high and low achieving school districts—although 
there was a slight tendency for high achieving schools to spend a higher 
proportion of their allocations on supportive services, administrative costs 
and overall per pupil expenditures. On the basis of the analysis of the 
teacher survey responses there were several differences noted. Teachers 
in school districts with high achieving compensatory reported that 
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they: gave greater minimum instructional service to each student, saw 

students in somewhat smaller groups, had a lower overall student case 
load, were more likely to have had at least one meeting with their students' 
parents, tended to have more material available at each child's instruc- 
tional level, make somewhat greater use of individual student skills 
profiles, have a somewhat greater chance of having aide services avail- 
able, and were more likely to have shared objectives with their students' 
classroom teachers. It should again be noted, however, that these inferences 
and statements should be considered cautiously since they are based upon 
a relatively small number of respondents in the high and low achieving 
groups. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FEASIBILITY OF LONGITUDINAL ANALYSES 







Introduction 

One of the strongest approaches to evaluating compensatory 
education programs is to study program effects on students 
for whom data are available over a period of several years. Such an 
approach offers the possibility of describing: the effects of compen- 

satory education programs on students who have been in such projects 
for one, twc, three or more years; achievement of students when they 
are in compensatory programs and when they are not (either because of 
lack of continuity of the project, release of the student because of 
test score gains, or other reasons); patterns of achievement of students 
who are like compensatory education students in specified ways but who 
are not in compensatory programs; and other effects of compensatory 
education on student-school factors (such as actendance, student 
achievement in other subject matter areas, etc.). 

Because until 1975 Rhode Island SEA Title I data did not include 
student names or ID numbers that were consistent from year to year for 
individual students, it was not possible to use these data for purposes 
of conducting longitudinal analyses. Therefore, part of this study in- 
cluded contacting each LEA in the state to determine the nature and 
extent of existing data suitable for a longitudinal analysis. These 
data were reviewed by the research team to determine whether it would 
be feasible to conduct a longitudinal analysis of student achievement 
using test scores and other information available in one or more local 
School systems. The research team agreed that a positive recommendation 
should be made only if substantial amounts of data existed which would 
address questions of lasting effects of Title I programs on students. 
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A series of criteria were formulated which, if met, would result in a 
positive recommendation that a longitudinal study be conducted. The 
criteria appear in Table 5,1 

Method of Gathering Data 

Contact with LEAs was initiated by a letter to superintendents 
from the Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Grants and 
Regulations. The letter briefly outlined the purpose of the study 
and asked the superintendent to forward to the SEA the name of the person 
in the district best qualified to answer questions related to the study. 

A member of the research team called the contact person to explain 
the purpose of the study and outline the nature of the information re- 
quest that would follow in the mail (asking the extent to which names, 
grade levels and test scores still existed for each year from 1970 
to 1976). (In cases for which there was not a timely reply to the 
request, the LEA Title I director was contacted for the information.) 

Many of the LEA contacts found the request initially confusing, believing 
that they were being asked to produce the actual data and send it to 
the research team. It took considerable amounts of patient explanation 
to communicate the idea that the request was not for the test data them- 
selves, but for a reasonable estimate of how many scores at which level 
were still available if a longitudinal study were eventually supported. 
LEAs were further assured that if a longitudinal analysis were eventually 
supported, assistance would be provided in building the data file and 
their staff would not be asked to review seven years of data and record 
student test scores. Again, the communication of this idea was not easy. 
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After initial phone contact, an information request sheet was mailed 
to the contact person in the LEA with the request that the information 
be returned to the research team. Upon receipt of the information, additional 
phone contact was usually necessary. On-site visits to several communities 
were conducted by a member of the research team to assist in the data 
collection. Completed information was recorded in a grid form listing 
for each LEA by grade level (K through 12) and by year (1969-70 through 
1975-76) the name of the standardized test given, whether the test was given 
to all students at the grade level or only to Title I students, the estimated 
numbers of scores still available, and the estimated percent of names of 
Title I students still available. Completed copies of the grid for each 
LEA are available in the contractor's office. 

Of the 40 Rhode Island school districts, information was provided by 38 
concerning the availability of names of-Title I students and by 37 con- 
cerning available test data. Table D.l shows for each LEA the percent of 
Title I student names available for each year. All listed LEAs have a 
complete list of names for at least one year and g districts have complete 
lists for each of the seven years. A good many names have been lost, 
however; 18 LEAs cannot produce any Title I student names for three or more 
years, between 1970 and 1976. 

Based on the criteria outlined in Table 5.1, the LEA matrices were 
examined on the diagonals; that is, they were examined for instances in 
which, for example, test data are available for substantial numbers of 
students who were first graders in 1971 and third graders in 1973, Cases 
which revealed left to right diagonal cells which contributed substantial 
numbers of students to a potential study were examined further. . For cases 
in which the criteria in Table 5.1 might be met by data from one or 
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more LEA(s), the LEA(s) were further contacted in order to: 

1. verify the grades, years and test data previously reported; 

2. verify that students were tested with a level of the test 
appropriate to their grade level; 

3. estimate the numbers of students for whom data are avail- 
able throughout the period of the potential study. (For 
example, if 35 third grade students took the ITBS in 1970- 
71 and 40 fourth grade students took the ITBS in 1971-72, 
how many of the students were tested in both years?); 

4. estimate likely continuity of students in Title I programs 
during the period of the potential study; 

5. describe the current condition of the data file (e.g., 
are data on students centralized in a data based 
system or would the file need to be created using 
student folders, principal's records, list of students 
from Title I teachers, etc.); 

6. determine the procedures for access to the data in the 
LEA and the likelihood of LEA interest in participating 
in any recommended study; 

7. determine the existence of any previously unreported 
data (e.g., attendance data, test data from a school 
based testing program that was not city-wide, etc.). 

A preliminary examination of the test score data available from 
communities suggested that the largest amounts of available data were 
for fourth and eighth grade students. A study based on these data would use 
scores available through the Statewide Testing Program which, from 1970 
through 1975 provided for the testing of all fourth and eighth grade 
students in Rhode Island with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS). These data 
would be suitable for the type of longitudinal study being considered 
since although in some years the state testing program allowed out-of- 
level testing (i.e., administering a level of the test not specifically 
designated by the publisher as the most appropriate for the grade place- 
ment), in no case was a student administered a test that was more than 
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one level below the most appropriate level for the grade placement. 
Further, adjacent levels of the ITBS have considerable content overlap 
and cross-level standard scores are available, alleviating measurement 
problems associated with out-of-level testing. 

As the data in Chapter 3 indicate, the program area with 
the greatest concentration of service and the greatest continuity 
of offerings is remedial reading. Examination of the program areas 
served in the communities reporting substantial amounts of existing 
data reveal program services consistent with the statewide trends. 

Thus, the best match between test scores and substantial service offerings 
is in the area of reading; therefore, the examination of services 
for both possible types of longitudinal analysis focuses on reading 
services. 




Table 5.1 

Factors Considered In the Recommendation of a longitudinal Analysis 



FACTOR 

1 . Number of students 

2. Compensatory ser- 
vices received 



3. Grade level of 
students 



4. ' Number of years 
covered in the 
study 



CRITERIA!. FOR RECOMMENDATION OF A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

1.1 A total of 200 or more students who meet al 1 
criteria (not all students need come from the 
same LEA). 

2.1 Accurate data should be available on which com- 
pensatory education services were received each 
year of the proposed study for each student. 

2.2 Services should be those for which data avail- 
able represent valid outcome measures of the 
services received. 

2.3 Not all students in the proposed study need have 
received the same amount of compensatory ser- 
vices. For example, in a proposed study for a 
four year period, some students may have re- 
ceived no compensatory education services; some 
may have received from one to four years. 
Combinations of length in the program and 
changing intensity of services within program 
should not be so complex. for the number of stu- 
dents for whom data are available as to prohibit 
appropriate statistical analyses. 

3.1 All students in the proposed study should have 
been in the same grade at the same year. For 
example, all students were fourth graders in 
1970-71 . 

4.1 Two or more, up to maximum number of years for 
which other criteria are met. 



ESSENTIAL OR 
PREFERRED 

Essential 

Essential 

Essential 

Preferred 



Essential 



Essential w 

I 

0 \ 
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Table 5,] continued 



ESSENTIAL OR 

FACTORS CRITERIAL FOR RECOMMENDATION OF A LONGITUDINAL STUDY PREFERRED 



5. Data available 



6, . Other 



5.1 Scores on standardized tests given at grade level. Essential 

the level and the form of the test given should be 

available. All students in the proposed study 
should have taken the same level of the same test 
in the same grade. 

5.2 Other data of interest (such as attendance data) . Preferred 
noted as available. 

0.1 Willingness of LEA personnel to provide data. Essential 

6.2 Data are currently stored in easily accessible Preferred 

form and data on individual students are currently 

organized in case" form or data files which can be 
easily merged. 

6.3 Students have not had compensatory education ser- Preferred 

vices before the first year of the proposed study. 

6.4 Information is available on the intensity of the Essential 

services received (e.g., hours per week per v 

student, pupil -teacher ratios, total Instructional 

dollars per F.T.E. student in the. project). 
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Feasibility Analyses 



Fourth to Eighth Grade Comparisons 

Four communities had substantial amounts of ITBS test score data 
still available from the state testing program. Two cohort groups of 
students were considered as possible populations for the study: 

1) students who were fourth graders in 1970. and whose expected grade 
level in 1974 was grade eight; and 2) students who were fourth graders 
in 1971 and whose expected grade level in 1975 was grade eight. Data 
from each community are discussed below. 

Community A 

Community A reports having the following data available from the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills: 



In addition, from fourth through eighth grade for each group of students, 
the community has a few reading test scores given to Title I students: 
these number fewer than 40 scores for each group per year. 

School personnel in Community A report having lists of names of 
all students in Title I programs from 1970 through 1976. They 
anticipated some difficulty obtaining local release of the data for 
analysis purposes. 

Title I and Section IV reading programs operated in the schools of 
Community A as follows: 

For the group of students in grade 4 during 1970 and grade 8 in 1974 
Students from six elementary schools were in compensatory reading programs 



Fourth grade students in 1970 
Eighth grade students in 1974 
Fourth grade students in 1971 
Eighth grade students in 1975 



1000 scores 
1000 scores 
1000 scores 
1000 scores 
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in 1970 (grade four) and 1971 (grade 5); four other schools served this 
cohort of students during one of those years. No compensatory reading 
programs are listed for 1972 (grade 6) or 1974 (grade 8). One junior 
high school offered a compensatory reading program in 1973 (grade 7). 
Reading test scores are available on from 11 to 39 compensatory educa- 
tion students per year. 

For the group of students in grade 4 during 1971 and grade 8 in 1975 
Students from three elementary schools were in compensatory reading 
programs in 1971 (grade 4) and 1973 (grade 6). One junior high served 
compensatory reading students in 1974 (grade 7). Community A did not 
offer compensatory reading services during 1972 (grade 5) or 1975 (grade 
8) to this group of students. Reading test scores are available on 18 
to 30 students per year. 

Community B 

Community B reports having the following data available from the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills: 



No other scores are reported as being available from either group of 
students during the time periods in question. 

School personnel in Community B report having no names of students 
in Title I and Section IV programs during 1970 and 1971; for the years 
between 1972 and 1976 they report that 100 percent of the names of com- 
pensatory education students are available. 



Fourth grade students in 1970 
Eighth grade students in 1974 
Fourth grade students in 1970 
Eighth grade students in 1975 



360 scores 
360 scores 
36C scores 
360 scores 
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For the group of students in grade 4 in 1970 and grade 8 in 1974 
Compensatory reading instruction was available to this group of students 
in Community B during 1972 (grade 6) and 1973 (grade 7). No reading 
services were provided under Title I or Section IV during the other 
years under consideration. During 1974, compensatory reading services 
were offered in three schools; in 1973 services were offered at one 
junior high. Approximately 25 students from this group received com- 
pensatory reading during each of the two years services were available. 

For the group of students in grade 4 in 1971 and grade 8 in 1975 
Compensatory reading instruction was available to this group of students 
only during 1972 (grade 5). Title I and Section IV funds were not used 
to provide remedial reading instruction to this group of students during 
the other years under consideration. An estimated 25 students were 
served during 1972 at the fifth grade. 

Community C 

Community C has the following data available from the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills: 

Fourth grade students in 1970 650 scores 

Eighth grade students in 1974 650 scores 

Fourth grade students in 1971 650 scores 

Eighth grade students in 1975 650 scores 

From zero to 330 reading test scores are available on this group of students 
during th e years between 1971 and 1975. 



For the group of students in grade 4 i n 1 970 and grade 3 in 19 7 4 
An estimated 70 students received reading instruction in compensatory 
programs in 1970 (grade 4). Compensatory reading services were also 
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offered 1973 (grade 7) and 1974 (grade 8) to an estimated 30 students 
per year. No compensatory reading services were available to this group 
of students during 1971 (grade 5), or 1972 (grade 6). 

For the group of students in grade 4 in 1971 and grade 8 in 1975 
Compensatory reading services were available to this group of students 
in 1971 (grade 4), 1974 (grade 7) and 1975 (grade 8). Reading services 
at grade four were offered in seven schools to an estimated 135 
students. Services in grades seven and eight were offered to an esti- 
mated 30 students. 

Community D 

Community D reports having the following data available from the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills: 



School personnel report having lists of names of all students who have 
been in compensatory education programs from 1970 through 1976. 

For students in grade 4 during 1970 and grade 8 during 1974 
According to school personnel, the compensatory education programs offered 
by Community D have been language arts development programs and have not 
been directed primarily at improving students reading instruction. How- 
ever, project documents indicate that from 1970 (grade 4) through 1972 
(grade 6) about 20 students per year received some reading instruction 
through Title I and Section IV funds. No reading services were listed 
for this group for grades seven and eight. 



Fourth grade students in 1970 
Eighth grade students in 1974 
Fourth grade students in 1971 
Eighth grade students in 1975 



380 scores 
380 scores 
380 scores 
380 scores 
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For students in grade 4 during 1971 and grade 8 during 1975 
As noted above, school personnel indicate that the compensatory services 
available to this group of students were primarily language arts develop- 
ment rather than reading services. However, from project documents, 
approximately 20 to 35 students appear to have received some compensa- 
tory reading instruction from 1970 (grade 4) through 1972 (grade 6). No 
Title I or Section IV reading services were offered to this group in the 
seventh and eighth grade. 

Recommendation 

Data from the four communities are summarized in Table 5,2. In 
the opinion of the research team, these data do not lend themselves to 
the recommendation of a longitudinal study. The numbers of compensatory 
education students for whom data are available are small given the 
variety in program offerings for the various grade levels. 

The team notes that beginning in 1975 data collected by the state 
includes the names of compensatory reading students, increasing the 
possibility of future longitudinal studies based on these data. Although 
^975 marks the end of the fourth and eighth grade state testing program, 
many Rhode Island communities have assumed the responsibil ity of developing 
and administering their own testing plan since that time. ’For example, one 
of the communities examined for possible inclusion in the longitudinal 
study administered the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills to every student 
in grades one through twelve in the district during 1975 and the California 
Achievement Test (CAT) to all students during 1976. The combination of the 
inclusion of names on the state dat. '.apes and improvea community testing 
programs increases the possibility of a longitudinal study beginning with 
data from 1975 or later. Though not specifically examined in this study, 
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Table 5.2 



Numbers of Compensatory Education Reading Students from Four Communities for 

1 

a Fourth to Eighth Grade Longitudinal Study 





Four 


Five 


Grade Level 
Six 


Seven 


Eight 


Total N in 
Cohort 


Year 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 




Community 






' 








A 


15 


20 




20 




1000 


B 






25 


25 




360 


C 


70 






30 


30 


650 


D 


20 


20 


20 






380 


Year 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 




Community 














A 


18 . 




30 


30 




1000 


B 




25 








360 


C 


135 






30 


30 


650 


D 


20 


20 


20 






380 



1 

Cells with no-entries represent years during which Title I and Section IV 
reading services were not available in the community. 
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these recent data appear to be more realistically suited to long-term 
studies on compensatory education students in Rhode Island. 

Primary Grades Analysis 

Fewer data were available from communities on students in the primary 
grades than on students in the upper grades; no consistent patterns of 
test data were available in grades one through three similar to the state- 
wide test data discussed above for grades four through eight. Four 
communities were identified as having data on a substantial number of one 
cohort group of students in the primary grades. Data from each community 
are discussed below. 

Community E 

Community E has test scores on 275 kindergarten students in 1974 
and 275 second grade students in 1976. However, no compensatory educa- 
tion services were provided to these students during grades K and one. 
During grade two (1976) some students received compensatory reading and 
math instruction suggesting that tlr's group might be included in a 
longitudinal stuey extending beyond 1976. 

Community F 

Community F has 150 Iowa Test of Basic Skills scores on students 
who were in grade two during 1974 and 150 ITBS scores on students who 
were fourth graders during 1976. However, since it appears that only 
ten students from this group received compensatory services in second 
grade and ten students received such services in the fourth grade, there 
do not appear to be large enough numbers of compensatory education 
students from this community to form the basis for a longitudinal 
analysis. 
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Community G 

Community G has data on a significant number of two groups of 
primary students. Each group will be discussed separately. 

Group 1 

Students in this group were in kindergarten in 1971 and in 
grade 4 during 1975. Community G has Metropolitan Readiness Test 
scores on 385 kindergarten students in 1971 and CAT and ITBS 
scores on 275 students in grade 4 in 1975. However, a large Navy 
base left Rhode Island in 1973 and during 1973-74 this community 
experienced dramatic loss of continuity in their student popula- 
tion. School personnel were not optimistic that'this group of 
students would be suitable for a longitudinal analysis because 
of this turnover. 

Group 2 

Students in this group were in kindergarten in 1972 and grade 
3 in 1975. Community G has 385 Metropolitan Readiness Test 
scores from students in the kindergarten class; 250 ITBS scores 
from grade 2 and 300 ITBS scores from grade 3 for this cohort 
. group. However, this group of students was also affected by the 
pullout of the Navy br.se in 1973-74 and for that reason are not 

i 

recommended to be included in a longitudinal study. 

Community H 

Community H has considerable test data on a group of students who 
were in the first grade class of 1972 and who were fifth graders ir 1976. 
In addition to 650 SRA tests from grade 1 (1972), and 650 ITBS scores 
from grades two, four and five (1973, 1975 and 1976), Community H also 
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has scattered reading test scores on some of these students. Compensa- 
tory reading services were provided to this group of students as 
indicated in Table 5.3. These data indicate an interesting pattern of 
available reading services. Students in three buildings (5, 6 and 7) 
had compensatory reading services available in their school for all 
grades, one through five. Other buildings described above offered 
compensatory reading one, two, three or four years during the period. 

Still other buildings in the district did not offer compensatory reading 
programs between 1972 and 1976. Title I and Section IV programs in 
Community H did not offer reading services to this group of 
students during their kindergarten year. These data from Community H 
represent the best available data for a longitudinal analysis. 

Data available on this group of students appear to meet all of the 
criteria outlined in Table 5,1. The reading services for the period 
between 1972 and 1976 are well documented. Intensity of service information 
is available in the form of minutes per week of service and student teacher 
ratios. Annual Title I Evaluation reports are available for all five years. 
District-wide testing is administered by the psychological services 
division of the school department. All scores are in students' 
permanent records and many are also available on comouter printouts 
in the psychologist's office. Duplicate copies of student records are 
kept in a central location. Complete lists of students receiving 
compensatory services during these years are available at the LEA. 

Local district personnel were quite cooperative and interested in the 
possibility of a longitudinal analysis. 





Table 5.3 

Title I and Section IV Reading Services, by Building, 
for a Cohort Group in Community H 
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Year (Grade) 






Building 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Number 


(1) 


' (2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1 




X 




X 


X 


2 




X 


X 






3 


X 


X 


X 


X 




4 


X 


X 


X 


X 




5 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


6 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


7 


X 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


8 


X 


X 








9 




X 








10 


X 










11 






X 






12 






X 


X 




Number of 

Students 

Receiving 

Reading 

Services 


150 


100 


100 


68 


43 
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Recommendation 

The research team recommends that a longitudinal analysis be con- 
ducted of the cohort group of students from Community H who were in 
grade one in 1972 and whose expected grade level in 1976 was fifth 
grade. The data appear to meet all of the criteria outlined in Table 
5.1 and offer the best currently available opportunity for studying 
patterns of achievement among compensatory education students in Rhode 
Island. 
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Appendix A.l 

Community by Community Funds: Ti tie I Allocation 

Adjusted Dollars. (In Thousands) 



Community 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Barrington 

Bristol 

Burrillville 

Central Falls 

Charlestown 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich 

East Providence 

Foster 

Glocester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Compton 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

Newport 

New S ho reham 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

North Smithfield 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kingstown 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Warwick 

Woonsocket 

Chari ho 

Exeter-West Greenwich 
Foster-Glocester 



25 


25 


32 


58 


55 


59 


34 


35 


43 


125 


139 


150 


C. 


5 


6 


51 


51 


64 


183 


191 


216 


34 


37 


45 


32 


31 


33 


126 


134 


165 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


9 


14 


10 


12 


15 


15 


15 


56 


64 


69 


35' 


34 


36 


4 


4 


4 


18 


18 


16 


9 


11 


15 


288 


280 


274 


5 


5 


4 


93 


91 


94 


47 


46 


52 


11 


11 


13 


420 


' 444 


476 


80 


79 


72 


1904 


1972 


2039 


6 


6 


6 


20 


25 


29 


39 


34 


42 


46 


48 


45 


26 


25 


28 


45 


42 


49 


229 


243 


270 


30 


35 


39 


74 


76 


81 


367 


371 


414 


18 


21 


17 


15 


14 


14 


11 


14 


16 



30 


25 


36 


60 


51 


76 


37 


31 


32 


141 


176 


192 


5 


7 


8 


61 


68 


64 


195 


198 


184 


46 


42 


54 


27 


25 


32 


151 


180 


188 


7 


6 


6 


8 


7 


6 


11 


12 


18 


14 


13 


12 


61 


76 


94 


36 


40 


47 


4 


4 


12 


14 


12 


16 


18 


17 


19 


250 


211 


237 


4 


3 


3 


82 


154 


224 


47 


57 


61 


15 


22 


25 


433 


386 


384 


65 


61 


104 


1866 


1656 


1601 


5 


7 


9 


24 


25 


31 


37 


34 


39 


43 


38 


41 


23 


22 


43 


45 


38 


39 


261 


269 


298 


34 


49 


63 


68 


73 


80 


362 


346 


365 


16 


31 


45 


12 .. 


19 


27 


14 


15 


14 



O 
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Appendix .A. 2 

Community by Community Funds Section IV 
Allocation, Adjusted Dollars. (In Thousands) 



Community 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Barrington 


13 


12 


12 


13 


11 


11 


Bristol 


29 


25 


23 


25 


23 


21 


Burrillville 


17 


16 


17 


16 


14 


11 


Central Falls 


63 


63 


58 


60 


55 


65 


Charlestown 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Coventry 


26 


23 


25 


26 


24 


25 


Cranston 


93 


86 


83 


82 


75 


73 


Cumberland 


17 


17 


17 


19 


18 


16 


East Greenwich 


16 


14 


13 


12 


11 


9 


East Providence 


64 


61 


64 


64 


58 


66 


Foster 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


Glocester 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Hopkinton 


7 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


Jamestown 


8 


7 • 


6 


6 


. 5 


5 


Johnston 


29 


29 


26 


26 


24 


28 


Lincoln 


18’ 


15 


14 


15 


14 


15 


Little Compton 


2 


2 


2 


2. 


2 


3 


Middl etown 


92 


81 


62 


59 


54 


39 


Narragansett 


5 


5 


6 


8 


7 


6 


Newport 


15 


13 


11 


11 


10 


7 


New Shoreham 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


North Kingstown 


48 


41 


36 


34 


*32 


57 


North Providence 


24 


21 


20 


20 


I'S'x 


21 


North Smithfield 


6 


5 


5 


6 


6\ 


8 


Pawtucket 


214 


201 


183 


183 


167 


\ 142 


Portsmouth 


41 


36 


28 


27 


25 


25 


Providence 


970 


894 


785 


788 


717 


1 611 


Richmond 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Scituate 


10 


11 


11 


10 


9 


9 


Smithfield 


20 


15 


16 


16 


14 


13 


South Kingstown 


24 


22 


17 


18 


16 


14 


Tiverton 


13 


12 


11 


10 


9 


12 


Warren 


23 


19 


18 


19 . 


17 


13 


Warwick 


117 


110 


104 


110 


101 


99 


Westerly 


15 


16 


15 


14 


13 


18 


West Warwick 


. 38 


34 


32 


29 


26 


27 


Woonsocket 


187 


168 


160 


153 


140 


128 


Chari ho 


9 


9 


7 


7 


6 


11 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


7 


6 


5 


5 


5 


7 


Foster-Gl ocester 


5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 




15 
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Appendix A. 3 

Community by Community Funds - Total Public School 
Education Expenditures; Adjusted Dollars. (In Thousands) 



Community 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Barrington 


4484 


4675 


4432 


4639 


4686 


4645 


Bristol 


2937 


3218 


3516 


3469 ' 


3496 


3676 


Burrillville 


1595 


1704 


1790 


2066 


2104 


2152 


Central Falls 


1499 


1655 


1659 


1789 


2054 


2316 


Charlestown 


330 


357 


367 


388 


389 


388 


Coventry 


4660 


5147 


4945 


5454 


5725 


5626 


Cranston 


12289 


12773 


12407 


13509 


13672 


14306 


Cumberland 


4451 


4772 


4946 


5389 


5636 


5890 


East Greenwich 


2591 


2617 


2569 


3012 


2914 


3003 


East Providence 


6711 


7562 


7270 


7458 


7680 


7849 


Foster 


280 


317 


310 


’ 340 


352 


340 


Glocester 


369 


407 


421 


442 


482 


477 


Hopkinton 


628 


673 


687 


721 


835 


892 


Jamestown 


351 


353 


370 


423 


408 


426 


Johnston 


3367 


3570 


3512 


3982 


4119 


4537 


Lincoln 


2587 


2772 


. 2816 


2994 


3014 


3252 


Little Compton 


273 


274 


288 


303 


340 


376 


Middletown 


3949 


4249 


4262 


4616 


4248 


3916 


Narragansett 


921 


962 


929 


1104 


1128 


1135 


Newport 


6339 


6267 


7540 


6914 


6267 


5709 


New Shoreham 


113 


114 


163 


167 


171 


167 


North Kingstown 


5180 


5512 


5869 


6432 


6241 


5892 


North Providence 


3453 


3699 


3734 


4215 


4160 


4177 


North Smithfield 


1685 


1754 


1678 


1918 


1987 


2022 


Pawtucket 


9575 


9894 


9518 


10615 


10693 


11098 


Portsmouth 


3021 


3342 


3403 


3522 


3430 


3233 


Providence 


28917 


27827 


26053 


26301 


25644 


25874 


Richmond 


349 


346 


329 


344 


339 


365 


Scituate 


1521 


1538 


1561 


1605 


1758 


1899 


Smithfield 


2447 


2706 


2583 


2798 


2815 


2990 


South Kingstown 


5001 


3041 


3082 ' 


3351 


3386 


3460 


Tiverton 


2079 


2307 


2338 


2593 


2738 


2805 


Warren 


21308 


2087 


1981 


2205 


2106 


2144 


Warwick 


18704 


17003 


178G9 


18450 


20775 


21516 


Westerly 


3223 


3276 


3121 


3217 


3379 


3453 


West Warwick 


2908 


3220 


2913 


3150 


3527 


3511 


Woonsocket 


6227 


6514 


6626 


7703 


8066 


8222 


Chari ho 


715 


722 


676 


772 


807 


744 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


1291 


1459 


1343 


1471 


1559 


1720 


Foster- Glocester 


1377 


1420 


1494 


1526 


1505 


1503 
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Appendix A. 4 

Community by Community Title I Allocations as a 
Percentage of Total Public School Educational Expenditures 



Community 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Barrington 
Bristol 
Burr i 1 1 vi 1 1 e 
Central Falls 
. Charlestown 
Coventry 
Cranston 
Cumberland 
East Greenwich 
East Providence 
Foster 
Glocester 
Hopkinton 
Jamestown 
Johnston 
Lincoln 

Little Compton 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

Newport 

New Sho reham 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

North Smithfield 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kingstown 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Warwick 

Woonsocket 

Chari ho 

Exeter-West Greenwich 
Foster-Glocester 



.6 


.5 


.7 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


8.3 


8.4 


9.0 


1.6 


1.3 


1.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


.8 


.8 


.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


2.3 


1.4 


1.7 


2.1 


1.5 


1.3 


2.2 


2.2 


1.5 


1.8 


' .3 


4.4 


4.1 


.» / 


1.8 


2.0 


1.3 


1.2 


.1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


4.6 


4.2 


3.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


4.5 


4.5 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


2.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


.7 


.6 


.8 


4.4 


4.5 


5.0 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


6.6 


7,1 


7.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.3 


1.6 


1.9 


1.6 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


2.1 


2.0 


2.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


.9 


1.1 


1.2 


2.6 


2,4 


2.8 


5.9 


5.7 


6.3 


2.6 


2.9 


2.5 


1.1- 


1.0 


1.1 


.8 


1.0 


1.1 



.6 


.5 


.7 


1.7 


1.5 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.5 


7.9 


8.6 


8.3 


1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


•1.4 


1.3 


.9 


.8 


.9 


.9 


.9 


1.1 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.4 


1 .6 


1.5 


2.0 


3.3 


3.1 


2.8 


1.5 


1.9 


2.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


3.2 


3.C 


2.8 


4.1 


1.6 


1.6 


' 1.6 


3.6 


3,4 


4.1 


2.2 


1.8 


2.0 


1.3 


2.5 


3.8 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


.8 


1.1 


1.2 


4; 1 


3.6 


3.4 


1.8 


1.8 


3.2 


7.1 


6.5 


6.2 


1,4 


•- 2.0 


2.4 


V. 5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


.9 


.9 


1.5 


2.0 


1,8 


1.9 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


4.7 


4.3 


4.4 


2.0 ' 


3.8 


6.1 


.8 


1.2 


1.6 


.9 


1.0 


1.0 
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Community by Community Section IV Allocations 
as a Percentage of Total Public School 
Educational Expenditures 



Commun i ty 


1970 


1971 


1972 


■973 


1974 


1975 


Barrington 


.3 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Bristol 


1.0 


.8 


.6 


.7 


.7 


.6 


Burrillville 


1.1 


.9 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.5 ■ 


Central Falls 


4.2 


3.8 


3.5 


3.3 


2.7 


2.8 


Charlestown 


.8 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.6 


Coventry 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.4 


Cranston 


• 8 


.7 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.5 


Cumberland 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.3 


East Greenwich 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.4 


.3 


East Providence 


1 .0 


.8 


.9 


.9 


.8 


.8 


Foster 


.1 


.8 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.4 


Glocester 


.8 


.6 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


Hopkinton 


1 . 1 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.5 


.5 


Jamestown 


2.2 


2.0 


1.7 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


Johnston 


.9 


.8 


.8 


.6 


.6 


.6 


Lincoln 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.5 


Little Compton 


.8 


.7 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.9 


Middletown 


2.3 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


Narragansett 


.5 


.5 


.7 


.7 


.6 


.6 


Newport 


2.3 


2.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


New Shoreham 


2.2 


1 .9 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


.4 


North Kingstown 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


1.0 


North Providence 


. 7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.5 


North Smithfield 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.4 


Pawtucket 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.3 


Portsmouth 


1.3 


1.1 . 


.8 


.8 


.7 . 


.8 


Providence 


3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.4 


Richmond 


.8 


.8 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.7 


Scituate 


.6 


.7 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


Smithfield 


.8 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.4 


South Kingstown 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.4 


Tiverton 


. 6 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.3 


.4 


Warren 


1.1 


.9 


.9 


.9 


.8 


.6 


Warwick 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.5 


Westerly 


. 5 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.4 


.5. 


West Warwick 


1 . 3 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


.9 


.7 


.8 


Woonsocket 


3.0 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


1.6 


Chari ho 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


1.5 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.4 


Foster-Glocester 


.4 


.5 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.4 
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Community by Community Funds Title I and Section IV 
Allocations as a Percentage of Total Public School 



Educational Expenditures 



Community 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Barrington 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


1.0 


Bristol 


3.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.5 


2.1 


2.6 


Burrillville 


3.2 


3.0 


3.4 


2.6 


2.2 


2.0 


Central Falls 


12.5 


12.2 


12.5 


11.2 


11.2 


11.1 


Charlestown 


2.3 


1.8 


2.3 


1.8 


2.2 


2.7 


Coventry 


1.6 


1.5 


1 .8 


1.6 


1.6 


1 .6 


Cranston 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.8 


Cumberland 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1 .2 


.East Greenwich 


1 .9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


East Providence 


2.8 


2.6 


3.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


Foster 


2.1 


2.4 


3.0 


2.7 


• 2.3 


2.2 


Glocester 


2.3 


1.9 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.8 


Hopkinton 


3.3 


2.1 


2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.5 


Jamestown 


6.4 


6.3 


5.8 


4.6 


4.4 


3.9 


Johnston 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.2 


• 2.4 


2.7 


Lincol n 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


Little Compton 


2.5 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


4.1 


Middletown 


6.9 


6.1 


5.2 


4.3. 


4.1 


5.2 


Narragansett 


1.5 


1.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


Newport 


6.9 . 


6.5 


5.8 


5.1 


4.9 


5.4 


New Shoreham 


6.6 


6.0 


3.6 


3.1 • 


2.6 


2.5 


North Kingstown 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


1.8 


3.0 


4.8 


North Providence 


2.1 


1.8 


1.9 


1.6 


1 .8 


2.C 


North Smithfield 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1 .6 


Pawtucket 


6.6 


6.5 


6.9 


5.8 


5.2 


4.7 


Portsmouth 


4.0 


3.4 


3.0 


2.6 


2.5 


4.0 


Providence 


9.9 


10.3 


10.9 


10.1 


9.3 


8.6 


Richmond 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


2.6 


3.1 


Scituate 


2.0 


2.4 


2.6 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


Smithfield 


2.4 


1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


South Kingstown 


2.3 


2.3 


2.0 


1.8 


1.6 


1 .6 


Tiverton 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


Warren 


3.2 


2.9 


3.4 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


Warwick 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


1 .8 


1.8 


Westerly 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


2.4 


West Warwick 


3.9 


3.4 


3.9 


3.1 


2.8 


3.0 


Woonsocket 


8.9 


8.3 


8.7 


6.7 


6.0 


6.0 


Chari ho 


3.9 


4.2 


3.5 


2.9 


4.6 


7.6 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


1 .6 


2.0 


Foster-Glocester 


1 .2 


1 .5 


1.5 


1.3 


1 .3 


1.3 







Appendix A. 7 



Basis of Allocation by Community 



1969-70 through 1974-75 



Community 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Barrington 

Bristol 

Burrill ville 

Central Falls 

Charlestown 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich 

East Providence 

Foster 

Glocester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little -Compton 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

North Smithfield 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kingstown 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Warwick 

Woonsocket 

Chari ho 

Exeter-West Greenwich 
Foster-Glocester 



123 


129 


182 


282 


279 


339 


165 


179 


249 


609 


703 


859 


25 


23 


37 


248 


261 


370 


896 


967 


1239 


167 


190 


260 


157 


155 


188 


614 


681 


947 


19 


27 


37 


27 


27 


53 


68 


50 


71 


73 


78 


87 


276 


324 


394 


170 


172 


209 


22 


20 


25 


887 


904 


922 


45 


58 


87 


1409 


1421 


1572 


24 


24 


24 


457 


459 


537 


231 


232 


299 


55 


57 


73 


2054 


2250 


2734 


390 


399 


415 


9310 


9998 


11704 


28 


30 


32 


97 


128 


166 


193 


171 


241 


226 


243 


259 


128 


129 


162 


218 


211 


283 


1119 


1230 


1548 


146 


180 


222 


363 


385 


467 


1794 


1883 


2377 


90 


106 


97 


71 


72 


81 


52 


72 


91 



196 


276 


194 


399 


520 


411 


245 


■ 259 


171 


932 


1582 


1039 


32 


60 


42 


404 


606 


351 


1289 


1779 


999 


303 


381 


290 


181 


223 


178 


996 


1621 


1018 


43 


31 


33 


51 


57 


35 


74 


112 


95 


91 


112 


64 


403 


686 


508 


235 


359 


257 


29 


79 


65 


927 


962 


867 


119 


157 


• 99 


1653 


1752 


1264 


24 


18 


18 


540 


1381 


1195 


311 


512 


332 


97 


198 


135 


2861 


3470 


2083 


430 


604 


555 


12333 


14901 


8676 


32 


61 


46 


158 


223 


168 


244 


308 


210 


• 282 


345 


216 


153 


282 


228 


295 


326 


212 


1723 


2402 


1617 


223 


440 


336 


449 


665 


438 


2394 


3113 


1977 


103 


275 


244 


82 


169 


143 


92 


131 


77 



APPENDIX A. 8 



Percentage of Basis of Allocation Attributable to Low Income Families, AFDC, etc 



Community 


Low 

7U~ 


Income Famll les/Chlldren 
“7T “72 73 "74 7T 


70 


71 


AFDC 
7? 73 


74 


75 


70 


71 


Neqlecte 

Tr^i 


Barrington 


80 


77 


54 


51 


59 


84 


‘5 


22 


43 


45 


38 


12 


_ 




_ 


_ 


Bristol 


73 


74 


61 


52 


70 


88 


23 


23 


37 


46 


28 


10 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


Burrfl 1 vl 1 1 e 


59 


64 


46 


47 


51 


77 


22 


28 


45 


43 


39 


2 


- 


_ 


_ 


- 


Central Falls 


36 


21 


26 


24 


56 


G6 


63 


68 


74 


76 


43 


13 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


Chari es town 


52 


57 


35 


41 


67 


81 


48 


39 


46 


53 


30 


14 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


Coventry 


53 


51 


36 


33 


42 


72 


29 


39 


54 


57 


50 


13 


- 


- 


_ 




Cranston 


56 


52 


41 


39 


49 


88 


41 


47 


58 


60 


49 


10 


_ 


_ 


_ 


• 


Cumberl and 


58 


51 


37 


32 


63 


83 


37 


45 


:>7 


64 


33 


11 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


East Greenwich 


78 


79 


65 


68 


70 


88 


20 


21 


31 


28 


24 


2 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


East Providence 


43 


39 


28 


27 


52 


83 


51 


56 


68 


69 


44 


12 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


Foster 


53 


37 


27 


23 


45 


70 


21 


30 


41 


35 


42 


12 


_ 


• 




- 


Gloces ter 


44 


44 


23 


24 


47 


69 


22 


37 


49 


33 


40 


14 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


Hopklnton 


44 


60 


42 


41 


66 


81 


37 


22 


46 


45 


30 


14 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


Jamestown 


86 


81 


72 


69 


48 


84 


12 


17 


24 


16 


45 


2 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


Johnston 


59 


50 


41 


40 


65 


88 


36 


47 


a 54 


55 


33 


8 


_ 


.. 


_ 


- 


Lin col n 


49 


49 


40 


36 


60 


84 


44 


46 


-56 


60 


36 


10 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


Little Compton 


82 


90 


72 


62 


76 


92 


9 


0 


28 


24 


18 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Middl et.own 


98 


96 


94 


93 


86 


96 


1 


4 


5 


6 


13 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


Narragansett 


73 


57 


38 


28 


54 


86 


27 


43 


61 


65 


36 


5 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


Newport 


73 


73 


66 


62 


63 


87 


24 


26 


32 


36 


36 


12 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


New Shoreham 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


North Kingstown 


80 


80 


68 


68 


81 


94 


18 


17 


29 


29 


17 


4 


- 


_ 


_ 


- 


North Providence 




58 


45 


43 


50 


77 


24 


25 


39 


47 


41 


9 


14 


15 


12 


7 


North Smithfleld 


69 


67 


52 


39 


61 


89 


16 


19 


37 


53 


36 


10 


_ 




_ 


_ 


Pawtucket 


50 


45 


37 


36 


51 


85 


49 


53 


61 


63 


48 


14 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Portsmouth 


95 


93 


90 


87 


87 


95 


3 


5 


9 


11 


10 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


• 


Providence 


39 


37 


31 


30 


46 


79 


59 


62 


67 


67 


52 


18 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Richmond 


50 


47 


44 


44 


66 


80 


39 


53 


50 


53 


31 


13 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


Sci tua te 


74 


56 


43 


46 


57 


76 


22 


32 


53 


50 


39 


22 




_ 


_ 


- 


Smi thf ield 


36 


41 


29 


29 


30 


44 


17 


11 


37 


36 


38 


8 


36 


35 


26 


28 


South Kingstown 


57 


53 


49 


45 


47 


75 


41 


47 


49 


54 


50 


17 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Tiverton 


79 


78 


6? 


66 


72 


89 


16 


16 


33 


29 


25 


7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Warren 


60 


62 


.* r 


44 


52 


80 


28 


31 


44 


49 


42 


11 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Warwick 


62 


56 


4 1* 


40 


54 


80 


33 


40 


52 


56 


43 


15 


_ 


• 


- 


- 


Westerly 


64 


52 


42 


42 


69 


91 


32 


47 


57 


58 


31 


8 


- 


. 


_ 


_ 


West Warwick 


54 


51 


42 


43 


54 


8i 


39 


43 


53 


50 


42 


13 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


Woonsocket 


42 


40 


, 32 


31 


49 


77 


53 


58 


67 


67 


50 


21 


3 


1 


_ 


1 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


60 


51 


56 


52 


79 


89 


40 


49 


41 


4'5 


20 


6 


. 


_ 




_ 


Chariho 


52 


51 


46 


45 


65 


81 


48 


49 


54 


55 


31 


13 


_ 




_ 


- 


Foster-Glocester 


69 


50 


40 


39 


47 


71 


31 


50 


60 


61 


41 


13 


- 


- 


- 


- 



hi 



o 
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Appendix B.l 

Definitions of Instructional and Supportive Services 



Academic Diagnosis The use of special tests to determine the instruc- 
tional areas or + he specific skills within an area for which students 
require remediation. Includes neither testing done to select students 
for project participation nor test used to assess oroject effectiveness. 

Attendance Services specifically designed to prevent students from 
dropping out, interest dropouts in returning to school, and/or encourage 
enrolled students to attend classes more regularly. Includes special 
work-study programs for high school dropouts and the provision of high 
interest classes for younger students who are considered likely to con- 
sider dropping out. Does not include activities primarily designed for 
other purposes for which increased student interest in continuing his/ 
her education mentioned merely as one of several possible benefits. 

glothing The expenditure of funds for the purchase of everyday cloth- 
ing for students' personal use. Does not include clothing which is essen 
tial for some instructional activity such as coveralls for students learn 
ing auto mechanics. 

Guidance/Counsel ing/Pupil Personnel Counseling services by counseling 
personnel for the purpose of helping students with personal problems and 
in making career decisions. Includes the interpretation of achievement 
and aptitude test results and the referral of students to other appropri- 
ate professionals when necessary. 

Heal th/Dental Dental examinations and/or treatment by dentists or 
other dental professionals. 

Health/Medical Medical examinations and/or treatment by Dhysiclans 
or nurses. 

Library/Media Room/Learninq Center The use of a library or a room 
with specialized equipment' as t materials for project activities. There 
must be a clear indication that the room is essential for project activ- 
ities. 

Psychological Pi aqnosi s/Treatment The use of psychologist(s) for 
diagnostic testing and/or therapy. Testing involved must be in addition 

to tests done to select students for participation in the project and 

those done to evaluate program effectiveness. 

School Social Worker The use of a social worker to provide a liaison 
between school and the student's family. 

Social Adjustment . Classroom activities directed by teachers which 
are specifically designed to help students learn behavior,- appropriate 
in group situations. 



Speech/Hearinq The use of qualified professionals for the diagnosis 
and/or treatment of speech/hearing problems. 



Transportation The transporting of students to special activities 
away from school. Does not include transportation to regular school 
buildings. 

Food Regular meals provided for nutritional . reasons . Does not include 
food such as fifrld trip lunches, which is provided only because project 
activities preclude the students from obtaining a meal as students nor- 
mally do. 

Community Schools The provision of a variety of services after normal 
school hours to all children, regardless of age and regular school, liv- 
ing in a particular geographical area. 

Parent/Community Services Ongoing involvement by students' parents 
or other members of the community in the students' education. Denotes 
active involvement by parents, rather than merely the provision of suggest 
■ions by teachers of ways the parent might help the students school work 
at home. 

Art Instruction designed to develop artistic skills in, or apprecia- 
tion of painting, drawing, sculpting, etc. 

Bilingual Education Instruction in any academic area in the native 
language of non-English speaking students. 

Business Education Instruction in general offfice procedures and/or 
specific skills such as typing, accounting, and shorthand. 

Cultural Enrichment Activities, including field trips, designed to 
make students aware of events, places, services, and opportunities out- 
side of their usual experience. Field trips per se were not coded as 
cultural enrichment unless the proposal listed their purpose as such. 

English as a Second Language Instruction in English for students whose 
native language is other than English. 

Engl ish/Readinq Instruction specifically and clearly designed to 
encourage interest, as opposed to skill, in reading. 

English/Speec h Instruction intended to teach the student how to speak 
to groups of people. 

Engl ish/Other Instruction in literature. 

Health Instruction in self-care skills such as personal hygiene, first 
aid, and grooming. Includes instruction in ve^y basic skills such as 
toilet use for handicapped students. 

Home Economics Instruction in areas such as child care, cooking, bud- 
geting and consumer education. 



Industrial Arts Instruction in the use of tools and industrial 
technology, not intended to teach marketable skills. 

Language Arts/Communication Skills Instruction designed to improve 
oral and written expression (e.g. naming objects and textures, telling 
andwriting stories, listening). Includes dramatic activities intended 
to improve oral expression. 

Learning Disabilities Activities designed for students diagnosed as 
learning disabled such that the nature of the learning disability is known. 
Does not include activities for students labeled "learning disabled" simply 
on the basis of low achievement test scores. 

Mathematics . Instruction in the standard areas of mathematics such 
as arithmetic and algebra. Also includes instruction in computer use 
and rudimentary number skills such as counting. 

Music Instruction in vocal music, musical instruments, music apprecia- 
tion, and/or rhythm. 

Natural Science Instruction in areas such as biology, chemistry, physics, 
and ecology. 

Physical Education/Recreation Instruction designed to develop the 
student's physical strength and coordination and/or to develop skill and 
interest in games and other forms of recreation. 

Readinq/Readinq Readiness Instruction in the component skills involved 
in reading (left to right orientation, associating sounds with letters) 
and initial instruction in reading itself at the kindergarten and grade 1 
levels. 

Remedial /Corrective Reading Instruction designed to improve reading 
skills in grades 2-12. 

Social Science Instruction in areas such as history, political science, 
current events, sociology, psychology, and anthropology. 

Theater/Dramatics Instruction in acting and/or other theatrical skills. 
Does not include the use of dramatics as a technique of instruction in 
other areas, such as language arts. 

Tutoring and General Remediation Remedial instruction in various 
academic areas, according to needs of individual students. Instruction 
may be for individuals or small groups of students. 

Vocational Education Instruction designed to provide students a market- 
able skill, including work-study programs. Excludes business education 
and home economics. 

Fol low-Th rough Use of Title I funds to partially support Follow- 
Through services for students who have been in Head Start. 



Number of Years Eligible by Number of Years Open for 
Public, Parochial and Independent School Buildings 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Years Eligible 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 


8 6 


14 


2 


6 3 12 


21 


Years ^ 


4 2 4 11 


21 


Open 4 


12 1 3 3 8 


27 


5 


6 4 3 2 4 16 


35 


6 


6 2 2 1 2 2 7 


22 


7 


48 24 19 22 23 28 20 110 


294 


TOTAL 


90 42 43 39 37 46 27 110 


434 



Eligible All Years: 170 Schools (39.2% 

Not Eligible, 1970-1976: 90 Schools (20.7%) 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Years Eligible 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 




Not Eligible, 1970-1976: 24 Schools (19.7%) 



Table R 2 Continued . . 



INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 



Years Eligible 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




1 


6 


0 














6 


2 


8 


1 


0 












9 


Years ^ 


7 


0 


0 


0 










7 


Open 4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 








4 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






2 


6 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


7 


11 


2 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


18 


TOTAL 


41 


3 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


49 



Eligible All Years: 2 Schools ( 4 . 1 %) 

Not Eligible, 1970-76: 41 Schools (83.7%) 
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T a bl e B.3 

Total dumber of Buildings by Grade Level by Year 
NON-PUBLIC 



Grade 



1970 1971 1972 



Year 

1973 



1974 1975 1976 



PK 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



16 


14 


15 


13 


7 


4 


6 


31 


26 


34 


37 


35 


38 


52 


103 


93 


89 


83 


76 


73 


75 


104 


94 


89 


83 


76 


73 


76 


104 


94 


89 


83 


76 


73 


76 


107 


98 


92 


87 


78 


74 


75 


108 


99 


93 


87 


78 


75 


77 


111 


100 


94 


87 


79 


76 


79 


101 


94 


90 


80 


72 


71 


73 


103 


95 


90 


81 


73 


69 


73 


35 


35 


32 


29 


28 


28 


28 


31 


30 


29 


27 


25 


24 


24 


31 


30 


29 


27 


25 


24 


24 


31 


30 


29 


27 


25 


24 


24 



PUBLIC 



Grade Year 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



PK 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


200 


230 


228 


217 


214 


197 


199 


241 


245 


250 


245 


233 


232 


221 


240 


248 


251 


245 


235 


232 


220 


240 


244 


249 


243 


236 


232 


221 


227 


235 


240 


237 


228 


228 


217 


199 


207 


203 


199 


194 


199 


185 


164 


168 


166 


163 


1 62 


167 


154 


54 


57 


56 


57 


61 


57 


59 


54 


55 


, 56 


57 


59 


57 


58 


46 


46 


46 


45 


48 


45 


48 


38 


38 


39 


40 


40 


40 


41 


38 


38 


39 


40 


40 


40 


41 


38 


38 


39 


40 


40 


40 


40 



O 

ERIC 



169 



Table b.4 

Number and Percent of Buildings Eligible by Grade Level by Year 

NON-PUBLIC 



Grade 


1970 

ft % 


1.971 

ft % 


1972 
ft % 


Year 
1973 
# % 


1974 

# % 


1975 
# % 


1976 
• # % 


PK 


2 


13 


2 


14 


2 


13 


5 


39 


2 


29 


2 


50 


4 


67 


K 

I 


10 


32 


9 


35 


15 


44 


19 


51 


20 


57 


22 


58 


30 


58 


I 


56 


54 


52 


56 


49 


55 


52 


63 


45 


59 


48 


66 


52 


69 


2 


57 


55 


53 


56 


49 


55 


52 


63 


45 


59 


48 


66 


52 


68 


3 


57 


55 


53 


56 


49 


55 


52 


63 


45 


59 


48 


66 


52 


68 


4 


58 


54 


56 


57 


51 


55 


55 


63 


47 


60 


49 


66 


53 


71 


5 


58 


54 


56 


57 


51 


55 


55 


63 


47 


60 


49 


65 


54 


70 


6 


60 


54 


56 


56 


51 


54 


55 


63 


47 


60 


49 


65 


54 


68 


7 


53 


53 


53 


56 


47 


52 


50 


63 


43 


60 


44 


62 


49 


67 


8 


55 


53 


53 


56 


48 


53 


51 


63 


44 


60 


44 


64 


49 


67 


9 


10 


32 


9 


26 


7 


22 


9 


31 


7 


25 


8 


29 


11 


39 


10 


9 


29 


8 


27 


6 


21 


8 


3C 


5 


20 


6 


25 


7 


29 


1 1 


9 


29 


8 


27 


6 


2 1 


8 


30 


5 


20 


6 


25 


7 


29 


12 


9 


29 


8 


27 


6 


2> 




30 


5 


20 


6 


25 


7 


29 



FUE L f r . 



Grade 


1970 

ft % 


1971 
ft % 


197 

# 




.r 

1973 
ft % 


1974 

ft % 


1975 

ft % 


1976 
ft % 


PK 


0 





0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




n 




K 


124 


62 


140 


. 61 


138 


61 


129 


59 


119 


56 


: of. 


54 


109 


55 


1 


148 


61 


148 


60 


151 


60 


149 ■ 


61 


132 


57 


133 


57 


126 


57 


2 


1 46 


61 


149 


60 


151 


60 


149 


61 


13" 


56 


133 


57 


126 


57 


3 


1 46 


61 


144 


u9 


149" 


60 


144 


59 


133 


56 


134 


58 


128 


58 


4 


1 36 


60 


138 


59 


144 


60 


141 


60 


126 


55 


131 


58 


125 


58 


5 


119 


GO 


122 


59 


122 


60 


114 ' 


57 


105 


54 


116 


58 


101 


55 


6 


°5 


59 


95 


57 


101 


61 


89 


55 


92 


57 


98 


60 


89 


58 


7 


36 


67 


41 


72 


38 


68 


39 


68 


44 


72 


44 


72 


42 


71 


h 


35 


65 


38 


69 


37 


66 


39 


68 


43 


73 


43 


75 


42 


72 


'9 


30 


65 


31 


67 


30 


65 


29 


64 


35 


73 


30 


67 


32 


68 


10 


2U 


53 


23 


61 


22 


56 


21 


53 


24 


60 


23 


58 


27 


66 


11 


20 


53 


23 


61 


22 


56 


21 


53 


24 


60 


23 


58 


27 


66 


12 


20 


53 


23 


61 


22 


56 


21 


53 


24 


60 


23 


58 


26 


65 
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Total Number of Public School Students by LEA by Year 



Year 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Barrington 


53015 


4967 


4901 


4925 


4812 


4641 


4389 


Bristol 


3357 


3356 


3686 


3660 


3583 


3578 


3409 


Burrillville 


1946 


2380 


2360 


2432 


2638 


2503 


2569 


Central Falls 


2373 


2740 


2746 


3C,;j 


2630 


2471 


2404 


Charlestown 


4-18 


467 


449 


451 


439 


422 


422 


Coventry 


5185 


C049 


6417 


6192 


6288 


6178 


6108 


Cranston 


16.771 


15107 


1487, 


1 4674 


14177 


14332 


14026 


Cumberland 


G3r.6 


6006 


7336 


7325 


7325 


7379 


7341 


East Greenwich 


2430 


2855 


20 '1 


2692 


2843 


2755 


2727 


East Prov. 


9556 


1047.4 


100. -.9 


10466 


10382 


10284 


10497 


Foster 


309 


57C 


526 


313 


308 


329 


292 


Glouster 


550 


580 


571 


573 


642 


644 


617 


Hopkinton 


880 


959 


370 


976 


993 


978 


1000 


Jamestown 


504 


518 


518 


508 


550 


538 


545 


Johnston 


4406 


4750 


4827 


4707 


5029 


4711 


4682 


Lincoln 


3488 


3505 


4122 


3869 


3937 


3874 


3504 


Little Compton 


382 


439 


448 


460 


497 


500 


486 


Middletown 


4567 


4555 


4812 


4919 


4911 


3761 


3556 


Narragansett 


347 


1077 


1103 


1280 


1164 


1211 


1461 


Newport 


6089 


6456 


6657 


6779 


5696 


5696 


5460 


New Shoreham 


86 


86 


104 


105 


104 


104 


104 


North Kings. 


5486 


6439 


7028 


7067 


7290 


5936 


5405 


North Prov. 


4759 


4939 


4853 


4853 


4840 


4806 


4599 


North Smith. 


2101 


2159 


2204 


2210 


2260 


2260 


2154 


Pawtucket 


12421 


12640 


12255 


12802 


11952, 


,11500 


11239 


Portsmouth 


3181 


3766 


3994 


3890 


4176 


3487 


3500 


Providence 


26648 


25852 


25169 


23258 


22830 


22075 


21820 


Richmond 


460 


460 


490 


499 


506 


485 


491 


Scituate 


1885 


1895 


1984 


1818 


1829 


1746 


1859 


Smithfield 


3323 


3458 


3449 


3449 


3461 


3520 


3711 


So. Kings. 


2644 


2742 


2803 


2761 


2796 


3018 


3158 


Tiverton 


2802 


2956 


2815 


3126 


3136 


3123 


3007 


Warren 


2439 


2564 


2509 


2400 


2262 


2177 


2086 


Warwick 


19918 


19889 


20112 


22736 


19406 


20071 


19011 


Westerly 


3814 


3841 


4100 


3975 


3977 


4264 


4156 


West Warwick 


3629 


4544 


4727 


4464 


4657 


4418 


4396 


Woonsocket 


7595 


7957 


8281 


8513 


8976 


8608 


8356 


Exeter-West 

Greenwich 


847 


801 


841 


923 


905 


926 


867 


Chari ho 


1242 


1265 


1320 


1410 


1525 


1600 


1680 


Foster- 

Glouster 


1098 


1239 


'1331 


1360 


1369 


1443 


1490 



Table M 

N'umber and Percent of Public School Students in Eligible Buildings by Year by LEA 



District 


1970 

P 

C 

a o 

-0 u 

E U 

3 CD 

Z CL 


1971 

P 

L c 

CD <D 

X) 0 

‘ E L 

3 0 

Z Ol 


1972 

P 

u z 

CD CD 

xi a 

E U 

3 CD 

z a 


Tear 

1973 

P 

L c 

CD CD 

X) 0 

E u 

3 CD 

Z 0. 


1974 

P 

l* c 

CD CD 

X u 

E 

3 CD 

Z Q. 


1975 

P 

U c 

CD (D 

X) u 

E U 

3 (D 

Z Cl 


1976 

P 

u c 

CD 0) 

1 s 

3 0) 

Z Cl 


Barrington 


1612 30.4 


1387 


27.9 


957 19.5 


936 19.0 


880 18.3 


1530 33.0 


1387 31.6 ■ 


Bristol 


3239 96.5 


3239 


96.5 


1812 49.2 


3561 97.3 


3226 90.0 


1716 48.0 


3095 90.8 


Burrillville 


1946 100.0 


2291 


96.3 


2360 100.0 


2432 100.0 


2541 96.3 


2503 100.0 


2569 100.0 


Central Falls 


2352 99.1 


2451 


89.5 


2746 100.0 


3009 100.0 


2630 100.0 


2471 100.0 


2404 100.0 


Charlestown 


448 100.0 


467 100.0 


449 100.0 


451 100.0 


439 100.0 


422 100.0 


422 100.0 


Coventry 


1128 21.8 


3016 


49.9 


1880 29.3 


3624 58.5 


4649 73.9 


3893 63.0 


2915 47.7 


Cranston 


8772 63.7 


3202 


21.2 


4175 28.1 


6668 45.4 


8050 56.8 


5744 40.1 


6561 46.8 


Cumberland 


2119 33.3 


3839 


63.9 


3335 42.0 


2975 40.6 


4527 61,8 


5528 74.9 


5061 68.9 


East Greenwich 


1521 62.6 


1166 


40.7 


367 18.2 


1779 66.1 


857 30.1 


870 31.6 


1791 65.7 


East Prov. 


6895 72.2 


8348 


80.1 


8533 78.7 


8069 77.1 


7941 76.5 


7861 76.4 


7812 74.4 


Foster 


309 100.0 


326 100.0 


326 100.0 


313 100.0 


308 1 00.0 


329 100.0 


292 100.0 


Glouster 


201 36.5 


580 100.0 


571 100.0 


573 100.0 


642 100.0 


381 59.2 


617 100.0 


Hopkinton 


370 42,0 


393 


41.0 


404 41.6 


392 40.2 


370 37.3 


378 38.7 


366 39.6 


Jamestown 


504 100.0 


518 100.0 


518 100.0 


508 100.0 


550 100.0 


538 100.0 


545 100.0 


Johnston 


1371 31 ,J 


1553 


32.7 


4827 100.0 


2534 53.8 


4244 84.4 


4711 100.0 


2658 56.8 


Lincoln 


876 25.1 


2469 


70.4 


2095 50.8 


2262 58.5 


2707 68.8 


2356 60.8 


2411 68.8 


Little Compton 


382 100.0 


439 100.0 


■ 448 1 00.0 


460 100.0 


497 100.0 


500 100.0 


486 100.0 


Middletown 


3087 67.7 


402 V 


88.3 


3437 71.4 


3487 70.9 


3547 72.2 


2906 77.3 


2738 77.0 


Narragansett 


361 38.1 


1077 100.0 


1103 1 00.0 


1280 100.0 


1164 100.0 


1211 100.0 


1461 100.0 


Newport 


3820 62.7 


5142 


79.6 


4701 70.6 


4983 73.5 


4316 75.8 


4316 75.8 


3650 66.8 


"o Ghoreham 


86 100.0 


86 100.0 


104 1 00.0 


0 100.0 


104 100.0 


104 100.0 


104 100.0 
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Table B.6 Continued . . . 

V 



Year 



District 


1970 

P 

c 

‘ 0 Q) 

XI 0 

e t 

3 0 

z cl 


197* 

L 

oj 

£ 

E 

3 

Z 


1 

P 

c 

0 

u 

L 

o . 

G. 


1972 

P 

L C 

dj o 

X) o 

E L 

3 0 

z :.l 


1973 

U C 

0 0 

.0 U 

E 

3 <U 

Z CL 


' 1974 

P 

u c 

dj a 

X) , 0 

E u 

d dJ 

2 : a. 


1975 

J- c 

0) c 

JO u 

E U 

3 CJ 

Z CL 


1976 

P 

i- c 

Q) 0 

X) • 0 

E u 

3 O) 

Z CL 


North Kings. 


2053 37.4 


1716 


26.7 


■3766 53.6 


4165 58.9 


6062 83.2 


2856 48.1 


4682 86.6 


North Prov. 


1260 26.5 


1372 


27.8 


1655 34.1 


1643 33.9 


■2493 51.5 


2481 51.6 


23.5 50.3 


North Smith, 


995 47.4 


993 


46.0 


1026 46.6 


1130 51.1 


935 41 .4 


902 39.9 


1874 87.0 


Pawtucket 


6283 50.6 


7713 


61.0 


7781 63.5 


6390 49.9 


5531 46.3 


6243 54.3 


6520 58.0 


Portsmouth 


3175 99.8 


3760 


99.8 


3408 85.3 


3411 87.7 


3330 79.7 


3482 99.9 


3497 99,9 


Providence 


24791 93.0 


25097 


97.1 


20829 82.8 


15715 67.6 


12909 56.5 


14451 65.5 


11128 51.0 


Richmond 


460 100.0 


460 100.0 


490 100.0 


499 100.0 


506 100.0 


485 100.0 


491 100.0 


Scituate 


1125 59.7 


1125 


59.4 


1170 59.0 


1164 64.0 


1399 76.5 


1332 76.3 


1414 76.1 


Smithfield 


3323 100.0 


2036 


58.9 


2978 86.3 


2978 86.3 


2743 79.3 


2809 79.8 


2056 55.4 


So. Kings. 


1811 68.5 


2294 


83.7 


1009 36.0 


2183 79.1 


1397 50.0 


1499 49.7 


1606 50.9 


Tiverton 


1412 50.4 


1608 


54.4 


1665 59.1 


1264 40.4 


2302 73.4 


’ 1905 61.0 


2164 72.0 


Warren 


2195 90.0 


2311 


90.1 


2269 90.4 


2139 89.1 


1985 87.8 


1679 77.1 


1584 75.9 


Warwick 


7467 37.5 


7562 


38.0 


11081 55.1 


7980 35.1 


7631 39.3 


8437 42.0 


6778 35.7 


Westerly 


2318 60,8 


1580 


41.1 


1660 40.5 


2410 60.6 


2781 69.9 


2530 59.3 


2924 70.4 


West Warwick 


2664 73.4 


3005 


66.1 


3313 70.1 


2430 54.4 


3194 68.6 


3467 78.5 


4396 100.0 


Woonsocket 


3848 50.7 


4122 


51.8 


5555 67.1 


5900 69.3 


5967 66.5 


6666 77.4 


6319 75.6 


Exeter-West 

Greenwich 


847 100.0 


801 100.0 


841 100.0 


923 100.0 


905 100.0 


926 100.0 


867 100.0 


Chari ho 


1242 100.0 


1265 100.0 


1320 100.0 


1410 100.0 


1525 100.0 


1600 100.0 


1680 100.0 


Foster- 

Gloucester 


632 57.6 


673 


54.3 


1351 100.0 


1360 100.0 


1369 100.0 


1443 100.0 


1490 100.0 



o 

ERJC 
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Table b.7 

Total Number of Parochial School Students by LEA by Year 



LEA Year 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



Barrington 


220 


204 


Bristol 


803 


803 


Bum'll ville 


440 


400 


Central Falls 


1934 


1587 


Charlestown 


0 


0 


Coventry 


740 


758 


Cranston 


1681 


1503 


Cumber! and 


1106 


1031 


East Greenwich 


581 


581 


East Prov. 


3196 


2256 


Foster 


0 


0 


Glouster 


0 


0 


Hopkinton 


0 


0 


Jamestown 


0 


0 


Johnston 


510 


523 


Lincoln 


360 


286 


Little Compton 


0 


0 


.Mi ddl etown . 


300 


302 


Narragansett 


0 


0 


Newport 


1703 


1415 


New Shoreham 


0 


0 


North Kings. 


300 


0 


North Prov. 


532 


508 


North Smith. 


0 


0 


Pawtucket 


4499 


4012 


Portsmouth 


407 


421 


Providence 


9024 


8756 


Richmond 


o 


o 


Scituate 


o 


n 


Smith field 


436 


375 


So. Kings. 


869 


893 


Tiverton 


296 


0 


Warren 


200 


220 


'Warwick 


2829 


2540 


Westerly 


427 


417 


West Warwick 


1732 


1225 


Woonsocket 

Exeter-West 


■ 3294 


3112 



Greenwich 

Chariho 



Foster- 

Glouster 



192 


185 


196 


24b 


229 


606 


550 


511 


521 


507 


372 


301 


237 


229 


160 


1414 


1331 


1301 


1216 


1092 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


743 


759 


816 


863 


894 


1778 


1763 


1705 


1671 


1631 


620 


593 


410 


437 


441 


279 


250 


201 


207 


214 


2032 


1967 


1967 


1935 


1965 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


432 


413 


401 


405 


422 


183 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


284 


267 


253 


245 


215 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


815 


767 


697 


627 


677 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


526 


542 


327 


298 


301 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3901 


3729 


3479 


3381 


3332 


433 


222 


226 


227 


252 


8209 


7810 


7783 


6806 


6724 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


401 


389 


353 


312 


296 


827 


854 


778 


718 


688 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


201 


220 


239 


216 


228 


2365 


2344 


2337 


2370' 


2477 


292 


256 


146 


161 


154 


1140 


1072 


985 


968 


967 


2904 


2276 


2239 


2227 


2015 



O 

ERIC 



l/o 



I 



Table y_ 

Number and Percent of Parochial School Students in Eligible Buildings by Year by LEA 



1970 1971 

District' <u 5 i 5 

■0 U J3 u 

E S- £ L 

3 QJ 3 (D 

Z CL ZD. 



Year 

1972 1973 

+J +) 

L Z L c 

QJ CJ CJ GJ 

£ U .DO 

| E s. 

3 CJ 3 0 

Q. SO, 



1974 1975 1976 



L 

0) 

.0 

E 

3 

2 



P 

C 

rt' 

u 

u 

QJ 

a 



L 

QJ 

JD 

E 

3 

2 



P 

C 

CJ 

0 

u 

QJ 

Gl 



1 

QJ 

JQ 

E 

3 

2 



P 

C 

0) 

u 

u 

QJ 

a 



%> 



Barrington 


220 100.0 


204 1 00.0 


192 100.0 


Bristol 


803 100.0 


803 1 00.0 


606 100.0 


Burrillville 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


Central Falls 


1934 100.0 


1587 100.0 


1414 100.0 


Charlestown 


-- 


MM Hit 




Coventry 


0 0.0 


758 100.0 


743 100.0 


Cranston 


1449 86.2 


1293 86.0 


1572 88.4 


Cumberland 


400 36.2 


410 39.8 


224 36.1 


East Greenwich 


581 100.0 


581 100.0 


279 100.0 


East Prov, 


1393 43.6 


824 36.5 


690 34.0 


Foster 


'** -* MM 


mm mm 




Glousier 


-- 


-- 


— 


Hopkintor 








Jamestown 








Johnston 


510 100.0 


523 100.0 


432 1 00.0 


Lincoln 


360 100.0 


286 100.0 


183 100.0 


Little Compton 


•m mm 


— 




Middletown 


300 100.0 


302 100.0 


2M 100.0 


Narragansett 


mm 


" m m m 


mm mm 


Newport 


1071 62.9 


850 60.1 


297 36.4 


1 7 erJc Shorehara 


" ■* mm 




mm mm 



185 100.0 
550 100.0 
0 0.0 


196 100.0 
511 100.0 
237 100.0 


246 100.0 
521 100.0 
229 100,0 


229 100.0 
507 100.0 
160 100.0 


1331 100.0 


1301 100.0 


1216 100.0 


1092 100.0 


759 100.0 


816 100.0 


863 100.0 


894 100.0 


1369 77.7 
190 32.0 
250 100.0 


1340 78.6 
410 100.0 
201 100.0 


1671 100,0 
437 100.0 
207 100.0 


1631 100.0 
441 100.0 
214 100.0 


629 32.0 


574 29.2 


548 28.3 


582 29.6 


413 100.0 

mm 


401 100.0 


405 100.0 


422 100.0 


mm mm 

267 100,0 


mm mm 

253 100.0 


mm mm 

245 100.0 


MM MM 

215 100,0 


572 74,6 


225 32.3 


233 37.2 


mm mm 

253 37.4 
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Table B.8 Continued. 



* i 



District 



North Kings. 
North Prov. 
North Smith. 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

So. Kings, 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 
Westerly 
West Warwick 

Woonsocket 

Exeter-West 

Greenwich 

Chariho 



1972 



L 

CJ 

£ 

E 

Z 



P 

C 

0 

u 

L 

0 

CL 



Year 

1973 



t 

(Li 

X) 

E 

3 

Z 



•P 

c 

0 

0 

u 

CD 

CL 



1970- 

■P 

L C 

0 ) 0 ) 

X3 U 

E L 

3 0 

z a 



300 100.0 
232 43.6 



2479 55.1 
407 100.0 
1747 19.4 



435 100.0 

463 53.3 
296 100.0 
0 0.0 

1564 55.3 
270 63.2 
1732 100.0 

1321 40.1 



1971 



jj 

L c 

CJ a) 




221 <3.5 



1979 49.3 
421 100.0 
2022 23.1 



375 100.0 



893 100.0 

0 0.0 

1525 60.0 
270 64.7 
1055 86.1 

1422 45.7 



251 


47.7 


1767 


45.3 


433 100.0 


1866 


22.7 


■» m * mm 

401 100.0 


454 


54.9 


0 


n f; 


1417 


59.9 


158 


54.1 


962 


84,4 


1256 


43,3 



245 44.7 



1475 39,6 
222 100.0 
2816 36.1 



389 100.0 

459 53.7 

0 0.0 

2344 100.0 
146 57.0 
■747 69.7 

1341 58.9 



1974 




327 100.0 



72 20.4 



388 49.9 

0 0.0 

975 41 .7 
0 0.0 
727 73.8 

1489 66.5 



1975 




6 l 

3 CJ 

Z CL 



45 15.1 



65 20.8 



339 47.2 

0 0.0 

948 40.0 
161 100.0 
968 100.0 

.1838 82.5 



1976 

P 

C 

(U QJ 

X> • U 
E U 

3 Q) 

rv 



58 19.3 



2477 74.3 
252 100.0 
5374 79.9 



42 14.2 
335 43.7 

mm mm 

0 0.0 

1657 66.9 
154 100.0 
721 74.6 

1641 81.4 



1727 49,6 '1463 43.3 

226 100.0 227 100.0 

3492 44.9 5552 81.6 



Foster- 

Gloucester 




o 

ERLC 



Table 



a^L 

Total Number of Independent School Students by LEA by Year 






LEA 



1970 1971 1972 



Barrington 

Bristol 

Burril 1 vi 1 le 

Central Falls 

Chari estov/n 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich 

East Prov. 

Foster 

Glouster 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Compton 
Middletown 
Narragansett 
Newport 
New Shoreham 
North Kings. 
North Prov. 
North Smith. 
Pawtucket 
Portsmouth 
Providence 
Richmond 
Scituate 
Smithfield 
So. Kings. 
Tiverton 
Warren 
Warwick 
Westerly 
West Warwick 
Woonsocket 
Exeter-West 
Greenwich 
Chariho 
Foster- 
Glouster 



no 


108 


91 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


22 


21 


620 


686 


664 


0 


0 


0 


33 


37 


38 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


258 


266 


293 


0 


0 


0 


419 


257 


249 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


93 


181 


81 


228 


221 


232 


2260 


2252 


2347 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


156 


148 


207 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 



Year 

1973 1974 1975 1976 



79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

25 

638 

0 

35 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

305 

0 

426 

0 

12 

0 

0 

51 

225 

2342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

20 



90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

22 

648 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

311 

38 

388 

0 

17 

58 

0 

42 

237 

2461 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

264 

0 

0 

0 



91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

25 

675 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

401 

19 

213 

6 

0 

78 

0 

42 

261 

2415 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

6 

254 

0 

0 

0 



88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

24 

609 

17 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

377 

54 

211 

0 

0 

68 

0 

48 

239 

2513 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

13 

273 

0 

0 

0 



V 




V61 



Table yjj 

Number and Percent of Independent School Students in Eligible Buildings by Year by LEA 



1970 

P 

District i § 

Si u 

E J- 

3 0 

z a 



1971 



s- c 

0 0 

£ 0 

E 5- 

3 - <D 

Z CL 



1972 

4-> 

U C 

<D (1) 

s u 

E J. 

3 a) 

Z CL 



Tear 

1973 

P 

t c 

3J 0 

jQ u 

E U 

3 a 

Z CL 



1974 

P 

u c 

CJ CJ 



3 dj 

z a 



1975 

P 

U C 

QJ 0 

-Q U 

E U 

3 (U 

Z CL 



1976 

+> 

J- C 

0 <u 

.0 u 

E U 

3 CJ 

z a 



Barrington 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0,0 0 0.0 

Bristol 

Burrillville 

Central Falls -- -- - 

Charlestown’ - 

Coventry 



Cranston 

Cumberland 




m •* 




East Greenwich 


21 100.0 


22 100.0 


21 100.0 


East Prov. 
Foster 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


Glouster 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


HopkintOi. 

Jamestown 

Johnston 


-- 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 



• 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


25 100.0 


22 100.0 


24 100.0 


25 100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 














0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 















t 



Lincoln 

Little Compton 

Middletown 258 100.0 18 6.8 ■ 15 5.1 .15 4.9 15 4.8 12 3.2 401 100.0 



Narragansett 

Newport 



"o Shoreham 




0 0.0 



0 0.0 0 0.0 



0 0.0 



0.0 




0 0.0 

0 0.0 



0 0.0 

0 0.0 



• I 



Table B.10 Continued. 



♦ 



District 



1970 



u 

CJ 

ja 

E 

3 



V 

C 

CJ 

u 

u 

<b 

C\. 



1971 

P 

^ C 

0) CJ 

.0 U 

z C 

3 0) 

2 0. 



1972 



P 

5- c 

a cj 




Year 

1973 

4J 

l* C 

OJ CJ 

X) U 

E i- 

3 CJ 

z a 



1974 



4J 

L c 

0 CJ 




1975 

iJ 

L C 

QJ (U 

X u 

E L 

3 CJ 

2 CL 



1976 



4J 

$- C 

0) o 




Worth Kings. 
Worth Prov. 








Worth Smith. 


■■ • * 


- 




Pawtucket 


0 0,0 ’ 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


Portsmouth 


228 100.0 


221 100.0 


232 100.0 


Providence 


0 0.0 


■ 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 


__ 










0 0.0 


0 0.0 


— 


mm 


m m 


.. 




3 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 

m 


. 0 0.0 


0 9.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


225 100.0 


237 100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


345 14.7 


92 3.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




-- 


-- 




• • 





So. Kings. 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick , 
Westerly 
West Warwick 

Woonsocket 
Exeter-West 
Greenwich 
Chari ho 

Foster- 

Gloucester 

d 

ERIC 

ilflkBlffllf.’riMi 

AO^ 













■ ■ 

CD « 1 


0.0 


0 

0 


m * 

0.0 

0.0 


0 

0 

0 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 

«* • to** 


0 0.0 


174 


70.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 

1 

■ 

« 






*■" 




— 


— 


— 


/ 


to m 


-- 


1 

J 

1 

1 


■ 

« 

t 

j 


u 0,0 


0 


0.0 


■ m 




m m 




m m 





m. 






Table B. 11 



Number of Buildings Offering Compensatory Mathematics, by 



Grade Level 


by Year (Publ 


ic and 


. Non- 


-Publ ic 


Combined) 


Grade Level 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


K 


16 


7 


6 


1 


2 


18 


18 


1 


12 


22 


10 


24 


24 


19 


19 


2 


16 


17 


8 


37 


35 


38 


33 


3 


33 


29 


17 


55 


39 


39 


44 


4 


33 


3" 


29 


60 


38 


46- 


59 


5 


21 


2c 


2 1 


37 


30 


46 


55 


6 


15 


14 


16 


23 


30 


30 


43 


7 


6 


10 


6 


7 


6 


7 


16 


8 


3 


8 


4 


4 


2 


6 


9 


9 


6 


3 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


10 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


11 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


12 


. 2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 





Table B. 12 



Number of Buildings Offering Compensatory Reading, by 
Grade Level by Year (Public and Non-Public Combined) 



Grade Level 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


K 


74 


32 


16 


14 


38 


37 


21 


1 


109 


124 


128 


135 


111 


97 


107 


2 


128 


147 


147 


148 


122 


125 


120 


3 


126 


148 


146 


156 


127 


128 


125 


4 


92 


110 


134 


134 


103 


112 


120 


5 


85 


95 


78 


72 


74 


77 


93 


6 


60 


78 


56 


60 


62 


67 


79 


7 


26 


34 


37 


38 


32 


31 


32 


8 


25 


22 


32 


31 


29 


30 


23 


9 


7 


8 


11 


16 


15 


16 


21 


10 


5 . 


4 


6 


10 


11 


10 


15 


« 11 


4 


2 


5 


6 


8 


4 


a/ 

/ 


12 


3 


1 


2 


3 


6 


4 


4 




87 



Table B.13 



Percent of Buildings Offering Compensatory 
Reading by Grade Level by Year (Public and Non-Public Combined) 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


K 


32.0 


12.5 


6.1 


5.5 , 


15.3 


15.7 


8.4 


1 


31.7 


36.7 


37.8 


41.2 


35.9 


31.8 


36.1 


2 


37.2 


43.0 


43.2 


45.1 


39.2 


41.0 


40.5 


3 


36.6 


43.8 


43.2 


47.9 


40.7 


42.0 


42.1 


4 


27.5 


33.0 


40.4 


41.4 


33.7 


37.1 


41.1 


5 


27.7 


31.0 


26.4 


25.2 


27.2 


28.1 


35.5 


6 


21.8 


29.1 


21.5 


24.0 


25.7 


27.9 


33.9 


7 


16.8 


22.5 


25.3 


27.7 


24.1 


24.2 


24.2 


8 


15.9 


14.7 


21 .9 


22.5 


22.0 


23.8 


17.6 


9 


8.6 


9.9 


14.1 


21.6 


19.7 


21.9 


27.6 


10 


7.2 


5.9 


8.8 


14.9 


16.9 


15.6 


23.1 :■ 


11 


5.8 


2.9 


7.4 


9.0 


12.3 


6.3 


12.3 


12 


4.3 


1.5 


2.9 


4.5 


9.2 


6.3 


6.3 



3 

ERIC 



188 



Table B.14 



Percent of Buildings Offering Compensatory Mathematics 
by Grade Level by Year (Public and Non-Public Combined) 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


K 


6,9 


2.7 


2.3 


0.4 


0.8 


7.7 


7.2 


1 


3.5 


6.5 


2.9 


7.3 


7.8 


6.2 


6.4 


2 


4.7 


5.0 


2.4 


11,3 


11.3 


12.5 


11.1 


3 


9.6 


8.6 


5.0 


16.9 


12.5 


12.8 


14.8 


4 


9.9 


9.9 


8.7 


18.5 


12.4 


15.2 


20.2 


5 


6.8 


9.2 


7.1 


12.9 


11.0 


16.8 


21.0 


6 


5.5 


5.2 


6.2 


9.2 


12.4 


12.5 


18.5 


7 


3.9 


6.6 


4.1 


5.1 


4.5 


5.5 


12.1 


8 


1.9 


5.3 


2.7 


2.9 


1.5 


4.8 


6.9 


9 


7.4 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


4 2 


5.3 


10 


4.3 


4.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


6.2 


11 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


1.6 


6.2 


12 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


1.6 


3.1 




/ 



1 



Table b.is 

Continuity of Building Existence Over Two 
to Seven Year Intervals 



4 



Public Schools 
Span of Years Ratio Percent 



Non-Public Schools 
Ratio Percent 



2 Year Inte r va 1 s 



70-71 

“7 T “TO 


362/364 


99.5 


125/137 


91.2 


71-72 


366/378 


96.8 


117/128 


91.4 


72-73 


375/387 


96.9 


116/126 


92.1 


73-74 


364/383 


95.0 


110/125 


88.0 


74-75 


347/374 


92.8 


110/118 


93.2 


75-76 


340/356 


95.5 


110/113 


97.3 


Composi te 


2154/2242 


96.1 


688/747 


9 2.) 



* 



70- 72 

71- 73 

72- 74 

73- 75 

74- 76 

• Composi te 



70- 73 

71- 74 

72- 75 

73- 76 
Composite 



70- 74 

71- 75 

72- 76 
Composite 



71- 75 

72- 76 
Composite 



3 Year Interva 1 s 



352/364 


96.7 


114/137 


83.2 


356/378 


94.2 


108/128 


84.4 


357/387 


92.2 


101/126 


80.2 


339/383 


88.5 


102/125 


81.6 


331/374 


88.5 


107/118 


90.7 


1735/1886 


92.0 ' 


5327534 


13379" 




4 Year 


Intervals 




343/364 


94.2 


105/137 


76.6 


338/378 


89.4 


96/128 


75.0 


332/387 


85.8 


95/126 


75.4 


324/383 


84.6 


101/125 


80.8 


1337/1512 


88.4 


397/516 


76.9 




5 Year 


Intervals 




326/364 


89.6 


94/137 


68.6 


316/378 


83.6 


90/128 


70.3 


318/387 


82.2 


94/126 


74.6 


960/1126 


85.3 


2737331 


~TTT 




6 Year 


Interval s 




306/364 


84.1 


88/137 


64.2 


303/378 


80.2 


89/128 


69.5 


609/742 


82.1 


177/265 


66.8 




70-76 



7 Year Interval 

294/364 80.8 87/137 63.5 
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Table 



&_L6 

Continuity of Building Eligibility Over Two 
to Seven Year Intervals 



Span of Years 



Public Schools Non-Public Schools 

Ratio Percent Ratio PercelitT 



2 Year Interval s 



70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 

73- 74 

74- 75 

75- 76 
Composite 



197/218 


90.4 


55/65 


84.6 


193/233 


82.8 


55/61 


90.2 


196/233 


84.1 


48/57 


84.2 


187/230 


81.3 


46/64 


71 .9 


182/220 


82.7 


49/56 


87.5 


183/214 


85.5 


58/59 


98.3 


1138/1348 


84.4 


311/362 


85.9 



3 Year Intervals 



70-72 


173/218 


79.4 


50/65 


76.9 


71-73 


172/233 


73.8 


- •' 46/61 


75.4 


72-74 


163/233 


70.0 


39/57 


68.4 


73-75 


161/230 


70.0 


40/64 


62.5 


74-76 


165/220 


75.0 


49/56 


87.5 


Composite 


834/1134 


7J75~ 


227f7303 


737T 






4 Year 


Interval s 




70-73 


159/218 


72.9 


' 41/65 


63.1 


71-74 


145/233 


62.2 


37/61 


60.7 


72-75 


144/233 


61.3 


35/57 


61 .4 


73-76 


146/230 


63. 5 


40/64 


62.5 


Composite 


594/914 


65.0 


153/247 


61.9 






5 Year 


Interval s 




70-74 

71 "7 r 


135/218 


61.9 


32/65 


49.2 


/ 1-/5 

"70 -r c 


130/233 


55.8 


33/Cl 


54.1 


/(!-/ 0 


131/233 


56.2 


35/57 


61.4 


Composite 


396/684 


57.9 


100/183 


54.6 






6 Year 


Intervals 




71-75 


121/218 


55.5 


28/65 


43.1 


72-76 


118/233 


50.6 


33/61 


54.1 


Composite 


239/451 


53.0 


61/126 


48.4 



7 Year Interval 




10 - 1 ' 



110/218 50.5 



28/65 43.1 



m 



Appendices B.17.1 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: ,.. _ Academic niannn.-i. 



Span of Years 



Public Schools 
Ratio Percent 



Non-Public Schools 
Ratio Percent 



4 2 Year Intervals 



70-71 


19/45 


42.2 


1/5 


20.0 


71-72 


31/61 


50.8 


3/9 


33.3 


72-73 


19/59 


32.2 


3/9 


33.3 


73-74 


19/37 


« 51.4 


1/10 


10.0 


74-75 


15/42 


35.7 


0/1 


0.0 


75-76 


14/23 


60.9 


5/6 


83.3 


Composite 


117/267 


43.8 


13/40 


32.5 



70- 72 

71- 73 

72- 74 

73- 75 

74- 76 
Composite 



3 Year Intervals 



12/45 ' 


26.7 


0/5 


0.0 


12/61 


19.7 


3/9 


33.3 


13/59 


22.0 


0/9 • 


0.0 


12/37 


32.4 


0/10 


0.0 


9/42 


2i.4 


0/1 


0.0 


58/244 \ 


23.8 


3/34 


8.8 



70- 73 

71- 74 

72- 75 

73- 76 
Composite 



70- 74 

71- 75 

72- 76 
Composite 



70- 75 

71- 76 
Composite 



70-76 



4 Year Interva 1 s 



11/45 


24.4 


0/5 


0.0 


7/61 


11.5 


0/9 


0.0 


11/59 


18.6 


0/9 


0.0 


6/37 


16.2 


0/10 


0.0 


35/202 


. 17.3 


0/33 


“O" 




5 Year 


Intervals 




6/45 


13.3 


0/5 


0.0 


7/61 


11.5 


0/9 


0.0 


6/59 


10.2 


0/10 


0.0 


19/165 


11 .5 


0/24 


0.0 




6 Year 


Interval s 




6/45 


13.3 


0/5 


0.0 


5/61 


8.2 


0/9 


0.0 


11/106 


10.4 


0/14 


0.0 




7 Year 


Interval 


, 



4/45 8.9 0/5 



192 



o.o 



Appendices B.17.2 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Attendance 



O 

ERIC 



Span of Years 



Public Schools 



Ratio 



Non-Public Schools 



Percent 

2 Year Intervals 



R^tio 



it) 3 



Percent 



70-71 


0/10 


0.0 




0/4 


0.0 


71-72 


0/2 


•o.o 




0/0 


— 


72-73 


0/0 


— 




0/0 


— 


73-74 


1/1 


100.0 




0/0 





74-75 


1/1 <f 


100.0 




0/0 


— 


75-76 


3/21 


14.3 


* 


0/2 


0.0 


Compos i te 


5/35 


14.3 




0/6 


0.0 






3 


Year 


Intervals 


* 


70-72 


0/10 


0.0 




0/4 


0.0 


71-73 


0/2 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


72-74 


0/0 


— — 




0/0 


— 


73-75 


1/1 


100. 0 




0/0 


. 


- 74-76 


J/l 


100.0 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


2/14 \ 


14.3 




0/4 


0.0 




.• 


4 


Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


0/10 


0.0 




0/4 


0.0 


71-74 


0/2 


'0.0 




' 0/0. 


— 


72-75 


0/0 






0/0 


— 


73-76 


1/1 


100.0 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


1/13 


7.7 








t * 




5 


Year 


Intervals 




70-74 


0/10 


0.0 




* . 0/4 


0.0 


71-75 


0/2 


0.Q 




0/0 


— 


,72-76 


0/0 


— 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/12 


0.0 




0/4 


0.0 


o 1 


) 


6 


Year 


Intervals 




70-75 


0/10 


0.0 




0/4 


o.O 


71-76 


0/2 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/12 


0.0 


^ * 0/4 


unr 






7 


Year 


Interva/i 




"70-76 


0/10 


' 0.0 




0/4 


,-, 0.0 



4 # 



a 



Appendices B.l'7.3 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Clothing 



O 

ERIC 



Span of Years 



Public Schools 



Ratio 



Non-Public Schools 



Percent 



Ratio 



2 Year Intervals 



Percent 



70-71 


0/0 


0.0 




• 0/0, 


— 


71-72 


0/0 


0.0 




0/0 . 


— 


72-73 


33/38 


86.8 




5/5 . ' 


1.0 


73-74 


- T/ 33 


• 3.0 




3/8 


37.5 


74-75 


0/1 


0.0 




0/7 


0,0 


75-76 ' 


0/0 


— 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


34/72 


47.2 




8/20 


40.0 


• 




3 


Year 


Intervals 




70-7? 


0/0 


» 




0/0 


0 


7) -73 


0/0 


— 




0/0 


— 


72-74 


1/38 


2.6 




1/5 


20.0 


73-75 


0/33 


0.0 




0/8 


0.0 


74-76 


0/1 


0,0 




0/7 . 


0.0 


■ Composite 


TfTT 


1 .4 




1/20 


5.0 






' 4 


Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


0/0 







0/0 





71-74 


0/0 


, r -- 




0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/38 


0.0 




0/5 


0.0 


73-76 


0/33 


0.0 




0/8 


0.0 


Composite 


0/71 


“ 0.0 




157TT 


~o~ 




« 


- 5 


Year 


Intervals 




70-74 


0/0 


*'• v. 




0/0 ' 


-r — 


. ' 71-75 


0/0 


— 




0/0 


— 


72-76 


0/38 


0..0 




0/5 


0.0' 


Composi te ' 


0/38 


0.0 






0.0 


< 




6 

r 


Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


0/0 






0/0- 


___ 


71-76 


0/0 


— 




0/0 




Composite 




r 




"07IT~ 


“ “ “ 






7 


Year 


Interval 




70-76 ' 


0/0 


— 




• o/o 


--- 



\ 



iy« 




’• Appendices' B.17.4 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 

Seven Year Intervals: Guidance/Counselinq 



0 





. Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


School: 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals . 




70-71 


27/42 


64.3 


’ 12/14 


85.7 


71-72 


41/62 


66.1 


17/18 


94.4 


72-73 


27/80 


33.8 


9/26 


34.6 


73-74 


43/55 


• 78.2 


11/14 • 


78.6 


74-75 


54/81 


66.7 


9/14 


64.3 


75-76 


53/66 


80.3 


12/13 


92.3 


Composite 


245/386 


53. b 


• 70/99 


70.7 


' 


« 


3 Year 


Interval s 




70-72 


20/42 • 


47'. 6 


12/14 


85.7 


71-73 


16/62 


25.8 


9/18 


50.0 


72-74 


23/80 


28.8 


7/26 


26.9 


73-75 


31/55 


56.4 • 


8/14 


. 57.1 


' . 74-76 


43/81 


53.1 


8/14 


57.1 


Composite 


1 33/320 . 


41.6 . 


44/86 


51.2 


• — 


— — 


4 Year 


Interval s 





70-73 . 


9/42 


21.4 


3/14 


21 .4 


* 71-74 


15/62 


24.2 


6/18 


33. *3 


72-75 


17/80 


21.3- 


6/26 


23.1 


73-76 


25/55 


45.5 


8/14 


57.1 


Composite 


66/239 


27.6 


23/72 


~ 3tT9 




o 

ERIC 



5 Year Intervals 



*70-74 ■ 


9/42 


21.4 


3/14 


21.4 


71-75 


12/62 


19.4 


6/18 " 


33.3 


72-76 


13/80 


16.3 


6/26 


23J 


Composite 


34/184 


18.5 . 


T575S“ 


. “2575 







6 Year 


Intervals 




70-75 


6/42 


14.3 


3/14 


21 .4 


71-76 


8/62 


12.9 


6/18 


33.3 


Composite 


147TM" 


1X5“ 


Tnr 


~28.1 






7 Year 


Interval 





70-76 5/42 



3/14 






11.9 



21.4 



Appendices B.17.5 
Continuity of Service’Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: tiealth/Dental 





Public 


School s 


Non-Public 


Schools 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 


- 




2 Year Intervals. 




70-71 


'2/2 


100.0 


0/0 


— - ' r 


71-72 „ 


3/8 / 


37.5 


0/3 


0.0 


72-73 


9/20 / 


45.0 


0/0 


— 


73-74 


10/17 N 


X58.8 


0/0 


— 


74-75 


8/18 




0/0 


‘ — 


75-76 


7/10 


70.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


39/75 ^ 


52.0 


■ 0/3 


0,0 






3 Year Intervals 




70-72 


1/2 


. 50.0 


0/0 


— 


71-73 


3/8 


37.5 


0/3 


0.0. 


72-74 


5/20 


25.0 


0/0 





73-75 


8/17 


47.1 


0/0 


— 


74-76 


7/18 


38.9 . 


0/0 


— 


. Composite 


24/65 


36.9 


0/3 


0.0 






4 Year Intervals 




70-73 . 


1/2 


50.0 


0/0, 


... 


71-74 


3/8 


37.5 


0/3 


0.0 


72-75 


3/20 


.15.0 


. d/o 


— 


73-76 


7/17 


'41.2 


0/0 




Composite 


14/47 


29.8 


0/3 


0.0 






5 Year Intervals 




70-74 


1/2 


50.0 


0/0 


— 


71-75 


3/8 


37.5 


0/3 


0.0 


72-76 


3/20 


15.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


7/30 


23.3 


0/3 


0.0 


> 




7 

6 Year Intervals 




70- 75 


1/2 


50.0 


0/0 





71-76 


3/8 


37.5 


0/3 


0.0 


Composite 


4/10 

9 


. 40.0 


0/3 


0.0 


S> 


- 


7 Year , Interval 




70-76 


1/2 


50.-0 


0/0 


0.0 

Q 



ERJC - ... « 



a Appendices B.17.6 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: ' Health / Medical 

„ * c* 



r 



Span of Years 


Public 


School/5^ 


, Non-Public School: 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 




«• 70-71 


18/35 


51 .4 ' ' 


• 7/8 




71-72 


12/29 


41.4 


3/13 


213. 1 


72-73 


15/54 


27.8 


3/10 


30. 0\ 


73-74 . 


. 24/38 


• 63.2 


3/7 


42 .V 


74-75 


20/43 


46.5 


3/4 


75.0 


75-76 


14/30 


46.7 


3/6 


. 50.0 


Composite 


1 03/229 


45.0 


25748“ 


. 45.8 






3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


5/35 > 


14.3 


0/8 


0.0 


71-73 


6/29 , 


20.7 


3/13 


• 23.1 


72-74 


8/54 


14.8 


0/10 


* 0.0 


73-75 


11/38 


28.9 


2/7 ‘ 


28.6 


74-76 


13/43 


30.2 


3/4 . 


75.0 


Composite 


43/199, 


21 .6 


8/42 


19.0 




- 


4 Year 


Interval s 




70-73 


•*' 1/35 


2.9 


0/8 


0.0 


71-74* 


5/29 


17.2 


0/13 


0.0 


72-75 


6/54 


11.1 


0/10 


0.0 


73-76 


10/38 


26.3 


2/7 


?Pi . 6 


Composite 


22/156 


14.1 


2/38 


5.3 






5 Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


1/35 


2.9 


0/8 


0.0 


71-75 


5/29 


17.2' . 


0/13 


0.0 


72-76 

Composite * 


■ 6/54 


11.1 


0/10 


0.0 


12/118 


10.2 


0/31 

or ’ 


7 




o 


6 Year 


Intervals 




70- 75 


1/35 


2.9 


0/8 


0.0' 


71-76 


5/29 


17.2 


0/13 


0.0 


Composite 


' 6/64 


9.4 


0/21 


0.0 



7 Year Interva 1 




70-76 




1/35 . 2.9 



0/8 



1 V7 



0.0 



/ 



Appendices 8.17. 7 
•Continuity of Service Over Two to 

[ 

Seven Year Intervals: Librarv/Media Room/Learni nq Center 






s'k- 

X 



Span of Years 



Public Schools 



Ratio 



Non^Public Schools 



Percent Ratio 

2 Year Intervals 



Percent 



70-71 


5/33 


13.2 


0/16 


0.0' . 


71-72 


0/9 


0.0 


0/5 


0.0 


72-73 


1/9 


11.1 


0/0 


— 


73-74 


0/10 


. 0.0 


0/3 


0.0 


74-75 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


0/0 


-- - ( , 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


6/67 


9.0 


0/24 


0.0 


- 


A 


3 Year 


Interval s 




70-72 


Jr 

0/38 > 


e o.o 


0/16 


0.0 


71-73 


0/9 


‘ 0.0 . 


0/5 


0.0 


72-J4 


0/9 


. 0.0 


0/0 




73-75 


- 0/1.0 


0.0 


0/3 


0.0 


74-76 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0 


--- 


Composite , 


1 0/67 \ 


0.0 ; 


0/24 


o 

o 






4--Yea f— I o t -e rva T s~ 



“v 



70-73 


0/38- / 


0.0 


0/16 ' 


0.0 


71,-74 


0/9. / 


0,0 


0/5 


0.0 


72-75 


0/9/ 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


73-76 


0/10 


0.0 ~ 


0/3 


0.0 


Composite 


0/66 


0.0 ' ’ ‘ 


0/24 


0.0 



5 Year Intervals 



O 

ERLC 



70-74 


0/38 


0.0 


0/16 


71-75 


0/9 


0..0 


0/5 


72-76 


0/9 


0.0 


0/0 


Composite 

* 


0/56 ■ 

v 


o.o- 


0/21 




V 


6' Year 


Interval s 


70- 75 


0/38 


0.0 


0/16 


71-76 


0/9 ' 


’ 0.0 


0/5 


Composite 


0/47 


0.0 


~m T 

D- 




$ 


7 Year 


Interval 


70-76 


0/38 


0.0 


0/16 



0.0 

0.0 

~ojt 



0.0 

0.0 

uTtr 



o.o 



ivB 



Appendices B.17.8 
Continuity of > £cTvTce Over Two to 




Seven Year Intervals: Parent/Communitv Services 



Span of Years 



Pu b lic Schools 
RaWo -Percent 



Non-Public Schools 



Ratio 



Percent 






> 



' '* 



Br 




2 Year Intervals 



f 1 70-71 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0. 


.71-72 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


72-73 


0/30 


0.0 


0/6 


73-74 


P/2 


• 0.0 


0/0 


74-75 


fl/16 


68.8 


0/0 


75-76 


2/17 


11.8 


1/3 


* Composite * 


13/73 


17.8 


1/9 


\ 


- 


3 Year 


Intervals 


70-72 


0/4 > 


G.O 


0/0 


71 -"73 ■ 


0/4 


0.0 * . 


0/0 


72-74 


0/30 


0.0 


0/6 


73-75 


0/2' 


0.0 


« 0/0 


74-76 


0/16 


0.0 


0/0 


Composite 


.0/56 

\ 


0.0 


m~ 


j' 


fi 


4 Year 


Interval s 
** — 


• 70-73 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


71-74 * 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


72-75 


0/30 


0.0 


0/6 


73-76 


0/2 


_0.0 


0/0 


Composite 


0/40 


. .0.0 


0/6 






5 Year 


Interval s 


70-74 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


71-75 


0/4 


' 0.0 


0/0 


72-76 


0/30 


0.0 


0/6 


Composite 


0/33 


0.0 


wr 




* 


6 Year 


Interval s 


70-75 * 


0/4 


o.o ■ 


0/0 


71-76 - 


0/4 


olo 


0/0 


Composite 


0/3 


0.0 


0/0 


■ ■ 




7 Year 


Interval 


> 70-76 


0/4 


tr 

o.o' 


0/0 



1V9 




33.3 

11.1 



0.0 



urn 



o.o 





TJTTT 



o 





Appendices B. 17.9 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 

Seven Year Intervals: Psychological 



Span of Years 



Public Schools 



Ratio 



Percent 



Non-Public Schools 
Ratio Percent' 



2 Year Intervals 






t 

^8 



O 

ERIC 



70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 

73- 74 

74- 75 

75- 76 



23/51 

9/35 

11/35 

14/32 

12/32 

9/23 



45.1 

25.7 
21.4 

43.8 

37.8 

39.1 



6/15 

3/11 

3/9 

3/7 

3/4 

0/5 



. *, 



if 






,40.0 

'27.3 

33.3 

42.9 

.75.0 

0.0 



Composite 


78/208 


37.5 


18/5.1 


35.3 

1 




• 


3 Year 


Intervals 


• 


70-72 


9/51 ’ 


17.6 


0/15 


0.0 


71x73 


7/35 


20:0 


3/11 


27.3 


72-74 


3?35 


8*6 


0/9 • ,• 


0.0 


73-75 


8/32 




2/7 


28.6 


74-76 


3/32 


9.4 


0/4 


0.0 


Composite 


• 30/185 •. 


16.2 


W 


TO - " 


■ 




4 Year 


Interval s 




70-73 


7/51 


13.7' 


-0/15 


0.0 


71-74 


2/35 ' 


' 5.7 


0/11 


0.0 


" 72-75 


3/35 ' 


8.6 


0/9 


0.0 


73-76 


3/32 


9.4 


0/7 


0.0 


Composite 


1 5/153 


9.8 . 


0/42 


0.0 






5. Year 


Intervals 




■ 70-74 


2/51, 


3 3.9 • 


0/15 


‘ 0^0 


. 71-75 


-2/35 


5.7 


0/11 


0.0 


72-76 


0/35 .. 


0.0 


0/9 


0.0 


Composite 


4/121 


3.3 


0/35 


0.0 . 




1 

9 


6 Year 


Interval s 




70,-75 


2/51 


•3.9T— 


3P 5 


0.0 


71 : 76' 


. 0/35 


0.0 


0/11 


0.0 


Composite 


2/86 ‘ 

K 


2.3 


0/26 


0.0 


**• 

a 




7 Year 


Interval 


• 


70-76 


-0/51 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 



Appendices B. -17. 10 
Continuity of s/rvice Over Two to 

I 

*• . s. Seven Year Intervals: School Social Worker 

V 

/ . *» 



Span of Years 


1 Pdb 1 i c 


School s 


Non-Public 


School s 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Interval s 




70-71 


29/50- 


58.0 


7/12 


58. 3 


71-72 


23/41 


56“. 1 


9/13 


69.2 


72-73 


43/60 


71.7 


8/20 


40.0 


73-74 


35/73 


• 47.9 


9/16 


56.3 


74-75 


32/53 


. 60.4 


9/16 


56.3 


75-76 


25/45 


55.6 . 


/ ‘ 7/13 


53.8 


Composite 


187/322 


58.1 


49/90 


54.4 




• 


3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


17/50/ 


34.0 


7/12 


58.3 


71-73 


‘ 20/41 


48.8 > 


6/13 


46.2 


72-74- 


, 27/60 


45.0 * 


3/20 


15.0 


73-75 


23/73 


31.5 : 


8/16 


50.0 


74-76 • 


21/53 


39.6 


6/16 


37.5 


Composite 


108/277. 


39.0 


30/77 


39.0 




*» 


4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


14/50 


28.0 


4/12 


« 33.3 


71-74 


15/41 


\ 39.0 


3/13 


23.1 


72-75 


17/60 


. 27.9 


3/20 


15.0 


' 73-76 


13/73 


17.8 : 


5/16 


31.3 


Composite 


60/224 


*26.3 


J 5/61 


24.6 


p \ 




• ,5 Year 


Intervals 


- 


7C-74 


12/50 


24.0 


3/12 " 


25.0 


71-75 


9/41 


22.0 


3/13 


23.1 


72-76 


10/60 


16.7 


0/20 . 


0.0 


Composite 


31/151 


20.5 


6/45 


13.3 






6 Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


.8/50 


16.0 


3/12 


25.0 


71-76 


5/41 


12.2 


0/13 


0.0 


Composite 


13/91 


14.3 


3/25 


“T2.0 



7 Year Interval 




70-76 . 5/50 10.0 



0.0 



■20 



0/12 



Appendices. B. 1 7.11 

Continuity of,. Service Over Two 

:• J ' ( . 

Seven Year Intervals: Social Adjustment 






* 


Public 


Schools 


Non-Public Schools 


Span of .Years 


. Ratio 


Percent 


° Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


5/14 


35.7 •’ 


0/1 


0.0 


71-72 


3/7 - 


42.9 


0/0 


— 


72-73 ^ 


8/11 


72.7 


3/3 


1Q0.0 


73-74 


2/19 


.10.5 


0/9 


0.0 


74-75 - 


1/12 


8.3 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


20/34 


58.8 . : • 


2/3 


66.7 


Composite 


39/97 


40.2 


5/16 


31 .25 


■ • 




3\ear 


Intervals 




70-72 


3/1 4 1 


' 21.4 


0/1 


0.0 


71-73:, 


2/7 


28.6 


0/0 . 


... 


72-74 


2/11 


18.2 


0/3 


0.0 


73-75 


1/19 


5.3 • 


0/9 


0.0 


74-76 


1/12 


8.3 


*• 0/0 


— 


Composite 


9/63 


14.3 


.0/13 ... 


0.0 




V 


4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


2/14. 


14.3 . 


0/1 


0.0 


71-74 


2/7 


28.6 


.. • o/o 


■ 


72-75 


1/11 


9.1 


• 0/3 


0.0 


73-76 


1/19 


5.3 


0/9 


0.0 


Composite . 


’ 6/51 


“11.8 


0/13 


0.0 


.'•t 

% 




5 Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


2/14 


14.3 


0/1 


*0.0' - 


71-75 


1/7 


14.3 


. 0/0 




72-76 


1/H 


9.1 


0/3 


0.0 


Composite 


4/32 . 


12,5 


■0/4 — 


~inr 


- 




6 Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


1/14 


7.1 


0/1 


o.o 


71-76 


1/7 


14.3 


0/0 





Composite 


2/21 


9.5 


o/i ; 


0.0 



7 Year Interval 




70-76 



1/14 



0/1 



2 •-) 2 



7.1 



0.0 



• Appendices B.'l 7.1 

Continuity* of Service OverMwo to ^ 

' * * 1 «*•* 

w t. 1 ■ 

Seven Year Intervals: Speech Hearing 








.Publ ic 


Schools' 


Non- Public 


Schools 


Span of ;, t ...rs 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 

J 


Per.cen^ 






. 2 Year 


S 

Intervals 




70-71 


10/23 


■ 43.5 


A* 

2/6 


33.3; 


71-72 


7/49 - 


14.3 


0/5 


0.0 . 


72-73 


4/9 ^ 


44.4 


0/0 


— 


73-74 


5/17 


*29.4 


0/0 


— 


‘ 74-75 


1.5/24 


62.5 


0/5y 


•0.0 ' 


* 75-76 


. 14/21 


66.7 


0/l\ 


0.0 


Composite. • 


55/143 


' 38.5 • 


2/17 .« 


11.8 ' 



\ 



O 

ERIC 



.o 




3 


Year 


Intervals 




70.-72 


0/23 ». 


0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


71-73 


1 3/49 


6.1 




0/5 


0.0 


72-74 


1/9 


11 .1 




0/0 


P — 


73-75 


'1/17 . 


5.9 




0/0 


— 


74-76 


9/24 


37.5 




0/5 


■ 0.0 


Composite 


44/122 ■' 


IT. 5 




0/16 


0.0 












* 






4 


Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


0/23 


o.o 




' 0/6 . 


0.0 


71-74 


0/49 


0.0 




0/5 


• 0.0 


72-75 


1/9 . 


n.i 




0/0 




73-76 


• 1/17 • 


5.9 


\ 


. 0/0 


. . 


Composite 


2/98 


2.0 


i 


0/11 


0.0 


~ ■■ 




5 


Year 


Intervals 


•' • 


70-74 


0/23 


• 0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


71-75 


0/49 


" 0.0 




0/5 


0.0 


72-76 


1/9 


11.1 




0/0 


— 


Compos i te 


1/81 


1.2 




0/11 


■ 0.0 


/ 

1 




6 


Year 


Intervals 




70-75' 


0/23 


0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


71-76 / 


0/49 


0.0 


, 


0/5 


0.0 


Composite 


0/72 


0.0 




C/ll 

c 0 


o.o. 


■» 


- • 


7 


Year 


Interval 

^ i 


- 


70-76 


0/23 


0.0 




0/6 


V 0.0 



: * } 



i f * 






• / 



.■ e 



■ Appendices B.17.13 
' Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Transportation' 



Span, of Years 



Public Schools 
Ratio Percent 



Non-Public- Schools 
'Ratio Percent 



2 Year Intervals 



1 



70-71 


5/66 


- 7.6 


0/1 


• 0.0 


' 71-72 


10/19 - 


52.6 % 


.. 0/2 


0.0 


72-73 


15/50 


30.0 


2/10 


■ 20.0 


73-74 


3/37 


- 8.1 


C/6 


0.0 


74-75 


1/12 


8.3 


‘ 0/0 


- 


75-76 


0/2 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


Composite * ’ 


34/18.6 


VI8.3 


2/20 


10.0 



% 

. : 


■ •'* \ • 
\ 


3 


Year 


Intervals 




’ 70-72 


\ • 

2/66 


1 3.0 




0/1 


0.0 


* 71-73 


5/19 


' 26.3 




0/2 


0.0 


72-74 


2/50 


4.0 




0/10 ' 


0.0 


73-75 


0/37 


O.Q 




0/6 


> 0.0 


74-76 


0/12 


0.0 




0/0 


...... 


‘ • Composite 


- t 9/184 • 


4.9 


• a 


. 0/19 


. 0.0 




> 


4 


Year 


Interval s 




70-73 


. 1/66- 


1.5 


• 


0/1, , 


0.0 


71-74 


• 1/19 


5.3 




0/2 


0.0 


,72-75 


0/50 


0.0 




0/10 


0.0 


73-76 • 


0/37 


f 0.0 




, 0/6 


0.0 ■ 


Compos tte 


2/172 


. 1.2 




0/10 


0.0 



5 Year Intervals 



V* 


1/66 


1.5 


0/1 


0.0 


71-75 


0/19 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


72-76 

Composite 


• 0/50 


0.0 


0/10 


o-.o 


1/135 


0.7 


0/13 


,0.0 


1 


If" 


' 




- 




** 

>• 


v 6 Ypar 

J y ' 


Intervals 




70-75 


0/66 


(3.0 


* 0/1 


0.0 


71-76 


0/19 


U.0 


0/2 • 


0.0 


Composite 


•07ST" 


0.0 ‘ 


0/3 


0.0 



O 

ERIC 



* * 



; 70-76 






Q/66 



\ -7 Year Interval 

* a 

0.0 o/l 



• L * K \ . 



L X 



0.0 



> 



Appendices B. 17. 14 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 



i Seven Year Intervals: Food 





Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


Schools 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Interval s 




70-71 


6/57 


TO. 5 


0/1 \ 


0.0 


71-72 


8/9 


88.9 


0/0 \ 


— 


72-73 


3/20 


15.0 


0/7 


0.0 


73-74 


8/1 0 


« 80.0 ..... 


....... _0/0 . 1 . 


------ 


74-75 


8/10 


80.0 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


7/10 


70.0 


0/1 


0.0 


Composite 


40/116 


34.5 




"urrr 



3 Year Intervals 



70-72 


5/57 1 


, 8.8 


• 0/1 


0.0 


71-73 


3/9 


33.3 


0/0 


— 


72-74 


3/20 


• 15.0 


0/7 


0.0 


73-75 


8/10 


•80.0 


0/0 


— 


74-76 


7/10 


70.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


26/106 


24.5 




“070“ 




► 


' 4 Year 


Interval s 




. 70-73 


1/57 


1 .8 


0/1 


0.0 


71-74 


\ 3/9 


33.3 


0/0 





72-75 


X 3/20 


15^0 


0/7 


0.0 


73-76 


' \y /10 


■ 70.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


- 3 ^/96 


14.6 


0/8 


0.0 






5 Year 


Intervals 


• 


70-74 


1/57 


1 .8 


0/1 


0.0 


71-75 


3/9 


33.3 


0/0 


— 


72-76 


3/20 


15.0 


0/7 




Compos i te 


* 7/86 


8.1 


W 


“070" 






6 Year 


Interval s 




'70-75 


1/57 


1.8 


0/1 


0.0 


. 71-76 


3/9 


33.3 


0/0 


— 


To’mposite 


/ 4/66 


6.1 ‘ 


0/1 


0,0 




\ 


7 Year 


Interval 




70f ?(> 


i- 1/57 


1.8 


0/1 


0.0 



ERIC ' . 2 Jo 



Appendices B.17.15 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Community Schools 






Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


School : 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






V 

2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


6/8 


75.0 


0/0, 


0.0 


71-72 


0/15 


0.0 


' 0/4 


0.0 


72-73 


0/0 


— 


0/0 


— 


73-74 


0/0 





o/o 




74-75 


0/0 


— 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


o/a 


— 


0/0 


--- 


Composite 


6/23 


26.1 


0/4 


0.0 


4 


' 


3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


0/8 


0.0 


, 0/0 


___ 


. 71-73 


0/15 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


72-74 


0/0 


--- 


0/0 


— 


73-75 


0/0 


~ ~ - 


0/0 


— 


74-76 


0/0 


— 


0/0 




'• Composite 


0/23 ' 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 






4 Year 


Interval s 




• 70-73 


0/8 


0.0 


0/0 





71-74 


0/15 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


' 72-75 


0/0 


• — . 


0/0 




' 73-76 


0/0 


_ — .. 


0/0 > 




Composite 


0/23 


0.0 ~ 


074 — 


u.u 


. 




5 Year 


Intervals 




70-74 


0/8 


0.0 


0/0 


_ _ _ 


71-75 


0/15 


0.0 


• 0/4 


0.0 


72-76 


•0/0 


— 


0/0 


. 


Composite 


0/23 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 






6 Year 


Intervals 




70-75 


0/8 


0.0 


0/0 


_ _ _ 


71-76 


0/15 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


Composite 


0/23 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 



7 Year Interval 



70-76 



0/8 









0.0 



0/0 



Appendices B.17.16 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 



Seven 


Year Interval s 


: 


Art 






Public 


Schools 


Non-Publ ic 


School s 


pan of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Rat i o 


Percent 






2 


Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


1/13 


7.7 




0/6 


0.0 


71-72 


0/14 


0.0 




0/0 




72-73 


4/5 


80.0 




0/0 


— 


7^-74 


0/6 


* 0 0 




Q./1 — 


0-0 — • 


74-75 




6!6 




0/0 


U i V 


75-76 


0/3 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


Composi te 


5/42 


11.9 




0/7 


0.0 


0 




3 


Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


0/13 < 


0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


‘71-73 


0/14 


0.0 


o * 


0/0 


— 


72-74 


0/5 


0.0 




o/o- 




' 73-75 


0/6 


0.0 




0/1 


0.0 


74-76 


0/1 


• 0.0 




0/0 


-•-- 


Composite 


0/39 . \ 


0.0 




•0/7 


0.0 






4 


Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


0/13 


0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


71-74 


0/14 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/5 


0.0 




0/0 





73-76 


0/6 


0.0 




0/1 


0.0 


Composi te 


0/38 


0.0 




0/7 


0.0 






5 


Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


0/13 


0.0 




0/6 


0.0 


71-75 


0/14 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


72-76 


0/5 


0.0 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/32 


0.0 




0/6 * 


0.0 






6 


Year 


Intervals 




70- 75 1 


0/13 


0.0 




. ' 0/6 


0.0 • 


71-76 ‘ 


G, 14 


0.0 




0/0 




Composite 


<J7TT~ 


0.0 




‘076 


TT70” 




• 


7 


Year 


Interval 




70-76 


0/13 


0.0 


*• «. t 


0/6 


0.0 



3 

ERIC 



207 



Appendices B.17.17 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 

Seven Year Intervals: Bilingual Education 






9 

ERIC 



Span of Years 



70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 



Public Schools * 



Non-Public Schools 



Ratio 



0/0 

0/0 

5/8 



Percent Ratio 

2 Y . ar Interval s 

62.5 * 



Percent 



74-75 


1/7 


— l 

• 34.5 


75-75 


1/8 


12.5 


Composite 


10/29 


34.5 - 


• 


- 


3 Year Intervals 


70-72 . 


0/0 


— — — ' 


71-73 


0/0 


'■ ; 


72-74 


3/8 


37.5 . 


73-75 


0/6 


0.0 


74-76 


1/7 


' 14.3 


Composite 


4/21 


19.0 . 






4 Year Intervals 


70-73 


0/0 




71-74 


0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/8 


0.0 


73-76 


0/6 


0.0 


Composite 


0/14 


0.0 






5 Year Intervals 


70-74 


0/0 


• * 


71-75 


0/0 




. 72-76 


0/8 


0.0 


Composite 


0/8 


0.0 




/ 


6 Year Intervals 


70-75 


' 0/0 


— 


71-76 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


07U 




' 


•» 


% 

7 Year Interval - 


70-76 


P/0 


— 



. 2-0 8 



er|c ,• 



Appendices B.17.18 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 



70-76 



0/2 



0.0 



lu-j • 



« Seven Year Intervals: Business Education 

J * 

Public Schools Non-Public Schools 

Span of Years Rat-io Percent Ratio ..Percent 

2 Year Intervals 

70- ^1 0/2 O.O.- 

71- 72 0/0 

72- 73 0/0 — . 

73- 74 _ . __0/n .. - - - ' — :■ 


' , 74-75 


0/0 


— - 


75-76 


• 0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/2 


1 

1 ■ 

O 

O 




• 


3 Year Intervals 


70-72 


0/2 


O 

O 


71-73 


0/0 


V. 


72-74 


0/0 




• 73-75 


0/0 


74-76 


0/0 


— : 


Composite 

\ 


o 

no 


0.0 " 0 
4 Year Intervals 


* 70-73 


0/2 . 


0.0 


71-74 


0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/0 


— 


73-76 

Composite 


oyo • - 


— 


0/2 


O 

o 

t 


■f 




5 Year Intervals 


70-74 


0/2 


0.0 


71-75 


0/0 


— 


72-76 


0/0 




Compos i te 


0/2 


0.0 

6 Y,ear Intervals 


- - - 70- 75 


— 0/2 


o.o - 


71- 76 
Conlposi te 


o/o 




0/2 . 


0.0 ♦ - . 
7 Year Interval 



i tk. 



Appendices 3.17.19 

Continuity of Service Over Two to 
* 

Seven. Year Intervals: Cultural Enrichment 



Span of Years 



70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 

73- 74- 



74- 75 

75- 76 
Composite 



Public Schools 



Ratio Percent Ratio 

‘ W 

2 Year Intervals 



Non-Public Schools 



Percent 



8/45 

5/14 

11/40 


17.8 

35.7 

27.5 


0/2 .. 
0/0 
0 / 8 ' 


0.0 

0.0 


-5-/25 “ 


■~r2tr/o~: 


075 


6.0 


3/13 


23.1 


0/0 




9/22 


40.9 


0/1 


0.0 


41/159 


25.8 


0/16 \ 


0.0 



3 Year Intervals 

T 



70-72 


4/45 1 


8.9 


0/2 . 


0.0 


71-73 


3/14 • 


23.4 , 


0/0 


\ 


72-74 


3/40 


7.5 : 


0/8 


0.0 


73-75 


1/25 


4,0, - 


0/5 


0.0 


• 74-76 


1/13 


7.7 - , 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


12/137 \ 


8.8 


0/15 • 


0.0 



4 Year Intervals 



ERIC 



70-73 


3/45 


6.7 


0/2 


0.0 


71-74 


0/14 


. 0.0 


. 0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/40 


0..0 


0/8 


f 0.0 


73-76 


- 00/25 


0.CT 


0/5 


V 0-0 


mposite 


3/124 


•2.4 


0/15 


\.0 ' 



5 Year Intervals 



2 1.0 



J 



70-74 , 


0/45 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


71-75 


0/14 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-76 


0/40 


' 0.0 , 


0 / 8 ' 


0.0 


Composite 


0/99 


0.0 


0/10 


0.0 






6 Year" 


Intervals 




70-75 


P/45 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


71-76 


0/14 


p.o 


» 0/0 ■ * 


— 


Composite 


0/59 


6.0 


0/2 


0.0 






7 Year 


Interval 


t. 


70-76 


0/45 


0.0 


j 0/2 


0.0 



Appendices B. 17.20 ^ 

Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: English as a Second Langu age 

' Public Schools Non-Public Schools 

Span of Years Ratio Percent Ratio Percent 

2 Year Intervals 

r 7 . 



70-71 46/59 78.0 t .9/10 90.0 

71* 72 40/66 60.6 2/15 13.3 



72-73 


41/53 — 


•-77.4- - 


1/4 


- Z5T0 


73-74 


48/73 


* 65.8. 


2/13 


15.4 


74-75 


50/65 


76.9 


3/4 


. 75.0 


75-76 


50/62 


80.6 


3/8 


37.5 


Composite 


275/378 


72.8 


, 20/54 


37.0 


• .• 




3 Year 


Intervals 





. 70-72 


, 27/59 !< 


"45.8 


' 1/10 


10.0' 


71-73 ■' 


. 32/66 


48.5 


1/15- 


6.7' 


72-74 


29/53 • 


54.7 


1/4 


25.0 


73-75 


38/73 
1 39/65- 


52.1 • 


1/13 


7.7 


74-76 


60.0 


1/4 


25.0 


Composite 


. ' 165/316’ 


52.2 


5/46 


10.9 



« ' ' 

4 Year Intervals 



70-73 


22/59 


37.3 


0/10 


0.0 


71-74 


22/65 


33.3 


1/15 


6.7 


72-75 


‘ 26/53 


49.1 


1/4 ' 


25.0 


73-76 


30/73 


41.1 


1/13 


7.7 


Composite 


100/251 


39.8 


’ 3/42 


7,1* 




4' 

•> 

1 


5 Year 


\ • . . 

Intervals 


> 


70-74 


17/59, 


" 28.8 


0/10 


0.0 


71-75 


20/66 


30.3 


1/15 


6.7 


‘72-76 . 


21/53 


39. .6 . 


1/4 


25.0 


Composite ’ 
9 


' 58/178 


32.6 .. 


. 2/39 

L. 


5.1 




. .. r 


6 Year 


Interval sV 




70-75 


15/59 


25.4 


0/10 


0.0 


71-76 


16/66 


24.2 


. 1/15' 


6.7 


Compos i te 


31/125 


24.8 


1/25 " 


. 4.0 



7 Year Interval 



0 



ERIC 

UHS&SjBL 



70-76 



22.0 0/10 

2 i 1 “ . 






13/59 



0.0 



Appendices B.17.21 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 

r 

Seven Year Intervals: ’ ' English/Reading 





Public 


Schools 


. Non-Public Schools 


.Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


6/7 


85.7 


3/4 


75.0 • 


71-72 

7?_77 


0/34 

1 H 


0.0 
cn n 


0/13 

ay.? 


• '0.0 




• »■ f-J 

73-74 


1 -Hr- 

3/20 


•15.0 ' 


U/ c. 

0/5 


U . U 
0.0 


74-75 


1/3 


33.3 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


11/67 


1674 - " 


\ y/'2"4 

\ 


• "T27ET 


• 




. 3 Year 


0 

Intervals 




70-72 


0/7 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


. 71-73 


0/34 


. 0.0 


0/13 


' 0.0 


72-74 


1/2 • ' 


50.0 


r . 0/2 


0.0 • 


73-75 


1/20 


5..0 • 


0/5 


0.0 


• 74-76 


0/3 


0.0 . 


0/0 


.. — 


Composite 

O 


. 2/6 6 v 


T.TF~ 


-i am ' 


"mr 






4 Ybar 


Intervals 




"70-73 


0/7 . ' 


, .0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


71-74 


0/34 


0.0 - 


0/13 


0.0 


72-75 


0/2 


0.0 


0/2 


. 0.0 


73-76 .. 


0/20 


<o.o 


0/5 


0.0 


Composite 


0/63 


0.0 


0/24 


0.0 






5 Year. 


IntenYa-ljS 




70-74 


0/7, 


0.0 


: k 0/4 


0.0 


71-75 


0/3.4 


• 0.0 


0/13 


0.0 


72-76 


0/2 , r 


0.0 


, 0/2 


0.0 


Composite 


0/43 


0.0 


'0/19' 


“mr 






' 6 Year 


Intervals 


A 


70-75 


0/7 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


71-76 


0/34 


0.0 


0/T3 


0.0 


Composite - 


0/41 


0.0 


0/17 


0.0 






7 Year 


Interval 


\ 


' 70-76 


0/7 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 



* “T 



er|c 4 V : 



Appendices B. 1,7 .22 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Engl i sh/Speeph 



. 1 ) O 



d 

me 





* Public 


Schools 


o 

Non-Public Schools 


)an of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 


70-71 


0/0 


... 


c 


71-72 


0/1 


0.0 




72-73 


o/o • 


— 


- - - - 7 “ 


73-74 


0/0 


« _ _ _ 




74-75 


0/0 


— 




75-76 


0/0 


— 




Composite 


0/1 


0.0 






• 


3 Year 


Intervals ■ 


70-72 


0/0 







71-73 


0/1 


0.0 • 


•> 


72-74 


0 / 0 - 






73-75 


0/0 '* 


--- 


- 


74-76 


0/0 




* ■ 


Composite 


0/1 , 


T3TTJ 








4 Year 


Intervals , 


70-73 


0/0 _ 


. _ - - 




71-74 


0/1 


0.0 




72-75. 


0 / 0 , 


— 




73-76 


0/0 


— 




Composite 


0/1 


0.0 




* 




5 Year 


f r 

Intervals l. 


. 70-74 


0/0 


« - 


• 


71-75 


0/1 


0.0 




72-76 


0/0 


— 


i _ 


Composite 

'n 


071 , 


0.0 




\ ' 




6 Year 


Intervals 


X v 








' 70- 75 \ 


0/0 


— 




Zlr_Zi 


. 0/1 


0.0 




Composite. 


\ 0 /l 


0.0 


t. * 


f ' 






- 




\ 


7 Year 


Interval 


70-76 


' 0/0 










X 2 


X ‘ 



Appendices B.17.23 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: English/Other 







Public 


School s 


Non-Pub! 


ic Schools 




Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 




0 




2 Year 


Intervals 






70-71 ~ 


0/5 


0.0 


0/0 


-- - 


• • 


71-72 


0/0 
0/70 ' 


— r . 


0/0 

--VV/-7 


n n 




72^73 

73-74 


of t J 

0/9 


0 1 .0 
• 0.0 


0/ 1 
0/0 


U . U 


• • 


74-75 


0/0 


0.0 


0/0 


— 




75-76 


0/0 


. 0.0 


0/0 


— 




Composite 


8777 


2V.5— 


071 — 


"0T0 — 



3 Year Intervals 



70-72 


0/5 


O 

i 

o 


0/0 


— 


71-73 


0/0 




0/0 




72-74 


0/13 


0.0 


0/1 • 


0.0 


73-75 


0/9 


0:0 : 


0/0 . 


— 


74-76 ' 


0/0 


--- 


0/0 ’ 


— 


jmposite 


0/27 \ 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 



4 Year Intervals 



70-73 


0/5 . 


,0.0 


0/0 


— 


71-74 


0/0 , 


— 


0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/13 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


73-76 


0/9 


0.0 


, 0/0 




^ Composite 


0/27 


. O.o 


0/1 


“O" 






5 Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


0/5 


0.0 , 


0/0 


_ _ _ 


71-75 


0/0 




0/0 


— 


72-76 


0/13 . 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


Composite 


0/18 


0.0 


TJ71 ' 


u.u 



6 Year Intervals 



70-75 


0/5 


■ 0.0 


0/0 


— 


71-76 


. 0/0 


--- 


0/0 


--- 


Composite 


0/b 


unr - 


.TJ7Trr 








4 7 Year 


Interval 


•« 

•* 


70-76 


075 ’ 


0.0 


0/0 






9 ■ 

me 



Appendices B. 17.24 
Continuity of Service- Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals; ■ Health 







Public 


Schools 


Non-Publ ic 


School 




Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 




- 4 


- 


2- Year -I-nt e r val-s — - 





* 


70-71 


6/15 


40.0 


0/5 


0 0 


• * 


71-72 


8/1*" 


57.1 


0/0 






— 72^73 


4/14 


28.6 


0/1 


'0.0' 




73-74 . 


14/17 


*82.4 


0/0 


--- 




74-75 


15/16 


93.8 


0/0 ' 






75-76 


12/19 


*' 63.2 


0/0 


— 




Composite 


59/95 


62.1 


0/6 


c 0.0 


• 


* 




3 Year 


Intervals 






" 70-72 


4/15 * 


26.7 


0/5 


0.0 




71-73 


3/1-4 


21.4 


0/0 


— 




72-74 


4/14 


28.6 • 


0/1 


0.0 




73-75 


14/17 


82.4 : 


0/0 


. 




74-76 


1 2/16 


75.0 


0/0 


— 


i ■■■ *. • 

/ 

• ■ ! 


. Composite 


37/76 


' 48.7 


0/6 


0.0 


l 

t 






4 Year 


Interval s 






70-73 


0/15. 


0.0 


0/5 


0.0 


» 


71-74 


3/14 


21.4 


0/0 


— 




72-75 


4/14 


28,6 


0/1 


0.0 


o 


73-76 


11/17 


64.7 


0/0 


' 


~ . — 


Composite 


18.60_ 


_ 30 . 0 


U7F3- 


-inr 


* - 






'5 Year 


Intervals 


- 




70-74 ' 


0/15 


0.0 


. 0/5 


0.0 




71-75 — 


3/14 , 


-21.4 


0/0 


— 




72-76 


4/14 - * 


28.6 


0/1 


0.0 


% 

m -i 


Composite 


7743^ 


TO - * 


WB 


U70 - 


■ ■ 






6 Year 


Interval s 


- 


r- .x . • . 


70- 75 


0/15 * 


0.0 


0/5. ' 


0.0 


4 " 


'• 71-76 


3/14 , 


21 .4 


0/0 


— 


>. ' 


Composite . 


zm~ •' 


•nr.3~ 


U75 


trnr 


“ *, . ■ ■ /' 

. ' ,/ 

^ A, 1 


1 




* 7 Year 


Interval 






/ \y- 










' w ' 


• -70-76 


• o/i . 


0.0 


0/5 


0.0 




<■} 

7 



I 



Appendices B. 17. 25 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Nome Fcondmics 






Span of Years 


- Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


Schools' 


Ratio 


Percent 
* 2 Year 


Ratio 

Interval s 


Percent- •- r — — 


. 70-71 


2/3 - : 


- 66.7 


0/0 


--- 


71-72 


0/l'0 . 


0.0 


0/0 “ 


- : — - _ / 


72-73 


0/6 


TLO 


1/1 


. 1 00—0 


73-74 


0/1 


. 0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


74-75 


1/5 


20.0 


0/0 




75-76 


0/3 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


3/28 


10.7 


1/2 


50.0 



3 Year Intervals 



' 70-72 


0/3 


’ 0,0 


0/0 




71-73 


0/10 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-74 


0/6 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


■ 73-75 


0/1 . 


’ oyo • 


0/1 


0.0 


74-76 


0/5 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite _ 


0/25 


0.0. 


0/2 


0.0 


1 














4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


0/3 


0.0 


0/0 ■ 




71-74 . 


0/10 


. 0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/6 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


73-76 

....Composite 

/ 


0/1 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


-0/20- - 


07T) 


0/2 


0.0 






u 

' i 

5 Year Intervals 


* 


70-74 


0/3 


0.0 v 


o/o- 


— 


71-75 


0/10 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


' 72-76 • 


0/6 


0.0 


C/1 


0.0 


Composite 


0/19 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


‘ “ 




6 Year 


Intervals 




70-75 


0/3 


-0.0 


0/0 


_ . 1 . 


.71-76 


0/10 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


Cifijpos^ite 


0/13 


0.0_ ‘ 

P ■ 


•v 0/0 

\ 


— 


• 




7 Year 


Interval 




70-76 


0/3 


- 0,0 




0/0 


— 







Appendices B.17.26 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Industrial Arts 



1 / 



Public Schools 



\ 



Span of Years 



70- 71 

71- 72 



Non-Public Schools 



' 72-73 

73- 74 

74- 75 — 

75- 76 
Composite 



70- 72 

71- 73 

72- 74 

73- 75 

74- 76 
Composite 



70- 73 

71- 74 

72- 75 

73- 7 6 
Composite 



70- 74 

71- 75 

72- 76 
Composite 



i 

f ? 



70- 75 

71- 76 - 
Composite 



Ratio 



11/16 

7/18 



Percent 



Ratio 



2 Year Intervals 



68.8 

38.9 



8/14 



Percent 



57.1 

62.5 



7/8 


87.5 


3/5 


60.0 ' 


8/15 


• 53.3 


3/6 


50.0 


-5/14 


. 35.7 


2/3 


66.7 


6/11 


54.5 


2/5 


40.0 


44/82 


53.7 T 


23/41 


56.1 




3 Year 


Intervals 




*6/16 * 


37.5 


5/14 


, 35.7 


-6/18 


33.3 _ 


3/8 


37.5 


7/8 


87.5 


1/5 


::o.o 


5/15 


33.3 


2/6 - 


33.3 


4/14 


.28.6 


^2/3 


66.7 


28/71 


39.4 


■ f 3/36 


36.1 




4 Year 


Intervals 




5/16 


31 .3 


3/14 • 


21 .4 


6/18 


33.3 


1/8 


12.5 


5/80 


62.5 


1/5 


->6s0 


4/15 


26.7 


2/6 


33)3 ' 


20/57 

V 


. 35.1 


7/33 

t 


2U2 




5 Y'ear 


Intervals 




.5/16 


31.3 


‘ ir 

1/.14 


7.1 


4/18 


22.2 


1/8 


12.5 


4/8 


50.0 


1/5 


20.0 


13/42 


31.0 


3/27 


11.1 




6 Year 


Interval s 


' 


' 3/16 


18.8 


- 1/14 • 


' 7.1. 


-4/18 


22.2 


1/8 


12.5 


7/34 


20’. 6 , 


' 2/22 


V.l 



O 

ERIC 



70-76 



7 Year Interval ~ 
3/16 ~ "18.8 1/14 

• . M~ • 



•:,l) 



-1 



* ■ 



Appendices B. 17.-27 . , ’• ■ 

•Continuity .of Service Over Two tcr^T~ ' . * 

‘ > ‘ ‘ -k ■ 

Seven Year Interval s : Language Arts/Conrujm'cat ion Skills 



a * 



Span of Years 



70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 

73- ,74 

74- 75 
75^76 



Public Schools 




*70-72 
, 71-73 

72- 74 

73- 75 
•74-76 

Compos fte 



.Ratio 



.15/39 

29/65 

39/83 

40/54 

50/67 

207/356 



. 9/39 ' 

18/65 
28/83 * 
26/48 
35/54 

115723? \ 



\ 



Percent.. . Ratio 
• •• 

*• 2'Yaar ^Intervals. 



Non-Public Schools 



38.5 . 

44.6- 

47.0 



• ,64.6- 
74.1 
74.6 
577T 



4/9' 
4/12 
4/14 > 

' 

6/9 

9/11 

27/60- 



3..Year?Interv a 1 5 



2%:>o- 

27.7 - 

33.7 . 
54.2 

64.8 ■ 
M7T 



0/9 . 
0/12 
0/14 
0/5 ' 

6/9 % 
6/49 



Percent 



44.4 

33.3 

28.6 

o.~<r 

66.7 

81.8 

"45/6" 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

66.7 

12.2 



'4 .Year Intervals 




70-73 8/3i . 20.5- „ 0/9 0.0 

. fa -74 16/65 24.-6 . 0/12 . ' 0.0 

s 72-75 . 24/83 , 28.9 "* 0/14 ’ . 0:0 

73-76 21/48 . 43^8 0/5 O.fi 

.Composite. • . 69/235 29.4 ’ * 0/40 ' 0.0 

i • ^ 

i . • 

. . . * '7; . - " ; • 

> •* 5 Year Intervals • 

’ 0/9 0 . 0 ^ ^ 

■» ' 0 / 12 . 0.0 

• • -y 0/14 0.0 ■. 

" * 0/35 j 0.0 " 

* 



6 Year Intervals 



75 


5/39 


12.8 


• ' 0/9 


1. 

0.0 > . 


76 

, Composite 


12/65 


18.5 


0 / 1 2 V . 


o.o ; r\* . 


17/104 


16.3 


0/21 


0.0 


• i 

\ . 


tr 


7 Year 


Interval 




. 70-7S 


4/39 


10.3 


,0/9 


0.0 




70- 74 • . 8/39 . 20.5 

71- 75 J 13/65 20.0 

j?-76 21/83 25,3 

Composite 42/187 . 22.5 



7 



*. Appendices B. 17. 28 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 

' *' Seven Yea^Intervals: learning Disabilities 

> 9 





Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


School : 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 


■ 




2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


0/0 


— 


0/0 




71-72 


7/16 


43.8 


0/0 


— 


72-73 


0/10 


0 . 0 . 


0/0 


— 


73-74 


1/1 Q, 


.100.0 


•0/0 




,74-75 


6/19 


31.6 


0/1 


0.0 


75-76 


4/12 


33.3 


3/4 


75.0 


Composite 


*18/58 


31.0 , 


3/5 


60.0 



3 Year Intervals 



t 




70-72 


0/0 ■ 


— 


0/0 




71-73 


J?/16 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-74 


0/10 


0.0 


0/0 


- T -- 


73-75 


0/1 - 


0..0 


0/0 




74 q 76 


0/19 


0.0 


0/1 > 


0.0 


Compos i te 


0/46 \ 


0.0 


0/1 . 


0.0 


.... v 




4 Year 


Intervals 


/ 


70-73 


0/1 


— — _ 


0/0 




71-74 


0/16 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-75 


0/10 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


•73-76 


. C/1 


0.0 


'0/0 


— — 


Composite 


0/2-7 


> 0.0 


0/0 


— 




• ' •* * 5 Year Intervals 

S 70-74 o/o — 0/0 

71-75 0/1 6 0.0 0/0 

• 72-76 . 0/10 0.0 0/0 

Composite, . -0/26 0.0 V 0/0 

* . ^ ^ * 

• . * ^ ■ 

• ' ' % ; 6 Y„ear Intervals 

6 * . " 

. o/0- — ■ ’ " o/o 

71-76 ' 0/16 0,‘0 0/0 

/Composite 0/16 0.0 0/0 





70-76 

<> 



'l Year Internal 




vr 



JK- 









r 



o 

ERLC 



Appendices B.l 7.29 
Continuity of Service Over- Two to 






Seven 


Year Intervals: 


Music 


* 


Span of Years 


Publ ic 


Schools 


t 

Non-Public 


School 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals >. 




70-71 


0/9 


0.0 


0/0 


- - _ ■ 


71-72 


0/12 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


- 72-73 


4/9 


44.4 


0/3 


0.0 


73-74 


0/6 


* 0.0 


6/0 / 


— 


74-75 


0/0 


• 


0/0 




75-76 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0 




Composite 


4/37 


1T7.8 


073 


UTTJ 


* 




3 Year 


Intervals 




• 70-72 


0/9 


■ 0.0 


0/0 





71-73 


0/12 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-74 


0/9 


0.0 


0/3 


0.0 


73-75 


0/6 


0.0 » 


0/0 


— 


74-76 . 


0/0 


— 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/36. \ 


0.0 


0/3 

/ 


0.0 


_ 




4 Year 


Intervals v 


*• 


70-73 


«r 

0/9 


» 

0.0 « 


0/0 


_ — 


71-74 


0/1 2 


0.0 


0/0 


• 


72^75 


0/9 


0.0 


0/3 


0.0 


73-76 

Composite 


0/6 


0.0* 


0/0 


— 


0/36 


. 0.0 


0/3 


“0~ 


■ 




5 Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


0/9 


0.0 


0/0 




71-75 .. 


0/12 


0.0- 


0/0 





' 72-76 


0/9 


0.0 


0/3 


0.0 


Composi te 


0/30 


0,0 


■073” 


0.0 






6 Year, 


Intervals 




70-75 


0/9 


0.0 


0/0 




71-76 

Composite 


0/12 

67*21 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


0.0 


"D7H 


■■■ 






7 Year’ 


Interval 





70-76 4 0/9 



2^ 



0/0 



0.0 ? 



Appendices B.17.30 
Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Y^ar- Intervals:' Natural Science 




Span of Years 



Public Schools 



Ratio 



Percent 



Non' Public Schools 
Ratio Percent 



2 Year Intervals 



70-71 


1/16 


6.3 


0/6 


0.0 


71-72 


2/17 


11.8 


2/3 


66.7 


72-73 


7/14 


50.0 


1/6 


16.7 


73-74 


2/18 


• 11.1 


0/1 


0.0 


' 74-75 


2/3 


66.7 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


3/6 


50.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


17/74 


23.0 


, 3/16 . 


18.7 






3 Year Intervals 



70-72 


0/16 • 


0.0' 


0/6 


0.0 


71-73 - 


0/17 


O.U 


0/3 


0.0 


72-74 


2/14 


14.3 


0/6 


0.0 


73-75 


2/18 


HU : 


0/1 


0.0 


74-76 


2/3 , 


66.7 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


6/68 % 


8.8 


0/16 


0.0 



4 Year Intervals 



70-73 


0/16- 


0.0 


0/6 


71-74 


0/17 


0.0 


0/3 


72-75 . 


'2/14 


14.3 


f 0/6 


73-76 


2/18 


11.1, 


0/1 


Composite 


4/65 


6.2 


W T5" 




5 Year Intervals 



70- 74 

71- /5 
7?- 76 

Composite 



0/16 

C/1 

2/14 

uw 



0.0 

0 . 0 . 

14.3 

T7T 



0/6 

0/3 

0/6 

"OTTF 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

TOT 



6 Year Intervals 



3 

ERIC 



70- 75 

71- 76 
Composite 



70-76 



0/16 

0/17 

0/33 



0/16 



i.O 




0/6 


i.O- 




0/3 


i.O 


* 


0/9 


7 


Year Interval 


1.0 




•• 0/6 




it zi' 





0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



0.0 



Appendices B.17.31 

v t 

Continuity of Servic^Dver Two to 

* c. 

Seven Year Intervals: Physical Education/Recreat ion 






o 

ERIC 



f? 


Publ ic 


Schools- 


Mon-Public Schools 


ian of Years 


Ratio . 


_> Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Intervals 




70-71 • 


14/27 


51.9 


0/6 


0.0 


71-72 


9/33 


27.3 


0jf2 


0.0 


72-73 


7/17 


41.2 


" 3/3 


100.0 


73-74 


7/24 


.29.2 


0/5 


0.0 


74-75 


26/32 


81.3 . 


0/0 


— 


75-76 . 


25/37 


67'. 6 


2/3 


66.7 


Composite 


88/170 


5178 ” 


5/19 


26.3 y 


* 


‘ 


3 Year 1 Intervals V 





U 





70-72 


4/27 • > 


14.8 


0/6 


0.0 




71-73 


1/33 


3.0 


0/2 


0.0 




72-74 


1/17 


5.9 . 


0/3 • 


0.0 




73-75 


7/24 


29. 2. . 


0/5 


0.0 




74-76 


23/32 


71.9 


0/0 


— 


Composite 

1 • 


• 36/1 33j\ 


27.1 


oTie 


0.0 


1 


j 




4 Year 


Intervals 


•• 




70-73 


1/27 


3.7 


0/6. . 


0.0 


1 


71-74 


1/33 


<3.0 


0/2 


0.0 


i 


72-75 


T/17 


5.9 


. 0/3 


• 0,0 




73.-76 


' 5/24 


20.8 


0/5 


0.0 


Cc 


jmposite. 


8/101 . 


■L 9 


07TF~ 


Tor 




" 

i * 

1 




5 Year 


Intervals 






70-74 


1/27 


3.7 


0/6 


• 0.0 


-■ 


(71-75 


1/33 


' 3.0 


0/2 


0.0 




72-76 


1/17 


5.9 


0/3 


0.0 


Cc 


)mposi.te 

i 

L,- 


3/77 


3.9 

* 


0/11 


0.0 




1* 

i . 


• 


6 Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


1/27 5 


3.7 


0/6 


0 . 0 , 




71-76 


1/33 


. 3.0- 


0/2 


0.0 


Composite 

1 j 


2/60 


’.3.3 


0/8 

» 


“O - 




i , 




f 

7 Year 


Interval 


• 




70-76 


1/27 


3.7 


0/6 


0.0 



V 



Appendices B.17.32 
Continuity of Service Over Two to % 

Seven Year Intervals: Readinq/Readinq Readines s 






Public 


Schools 


' Non-Public 


School: 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


^Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Interval s 




70-71 


74/100 


74.0 


14/17 


82.4 


71-72 * 


74/100 • 


74.0 


18/27 


66.7 


72-73 


. 84/106 


79.2 


13/26 


50.0 


73-74 


76/112 


* 67.9 


15/26 


57.7 


/4-75 - 


60/98 


61 .2 


16/27 


59.3 


"75-76 


61/80 


76.3 


13/23 


56.5 


Composite 


429/596 


72.0' 


89/146 

Q 


61 .0 




' 


3 Year 


Intervals ‘ 




70-72 


55/100' 


; 55.0 


11/17 


64.7 


71-73 


61/100 


61 .0 


9/27 


33.3 


72-74 .. : 


62/106 


58.5 


6/26 


23.1 ' 


73-75 


52/112 


46.4 • 


10/26 


38.5 


74-76 


49/98 


50.0 • 


10/27 


37.0 


Composite 


279/516 


54.1 


. 46/123 


37.4 




. • 


4 Year 


Intervals 




70-73 


•" ^/100 


-45.0 


7/17 


41 .2 


71-74 


53/100 


53.0 


4/27 


14.8 


72-75 


45/106 


42.5 


.6/26 


23.1 


73-76 


^ 42/112 


37.5 


7/26 


26.9 


Composite 


185/418 


44.3 ‘ 


v 24/96 


25.0’ 






5 Year 


Intervals 


♦ ■ 


70-74 


40/100 


40.0 


3/17 


17.6 


71-75 


39/100 


39.0 ' 


4/27 


14.8 


72-76 


36/106 


34.0 


3/26 


11.5 


• Composite 


115/306 


37.6 


.70 


' 14.3 

y 






6 Year 


Interval s 




70-75 


31/100 


31.0 


3/17 . 


17-.6 


71-76 


30/100 


30:0 


• ,1/27 


3.7 


Composite . 


61/200 


30.5 


"" 4744 . 


9.1 



A 





7 Year Interval 



70-76 > 22/100 22.0 1/17 



5.9 



Appendices .B.17.33 
•Continuity of Service Over Two to 

* J f 

Seven Year Intervals: Social Science 





Publ ic 


School s 


Non-Publ ic 


School: 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 


1 




. ^ Year 


Intervals 




70-71 


3/10 


3U.0 


0/6 


0;0 . 


71-72 


0/16 


. ’0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


72-73 


2/11 


18.2 


1/5 


20.0 


73-7.4 


2/5 


• 40.0 


0/1 


0.0 


74-75 


2/2 


100.0 


o/o • 


— . 


75-76 


-4/6 


66.7 t 


0/0 


— 


Composite 


13/50 . 


26.0 


. 1/13 


7.7 


; ■_ • ■. 




3 Year 


Intervals 




70-72 


0/10 


0.0 1 


0/6 


1 0.0 


71-73 


0/16 


0.0 


0/1 


0.0 


72-74 


1/11 


9;.l • 


,0/5 


0.0 


73-75 


.2/5 


40.0 


0/1 


. o.o r 


74-76 


2/2 


100.0 


0/0 


. - — ’ 


. Composite 


5/44. 


11.4 


0/13. 


0.0 






4 Year 


Intervals 





. . 70-73 


' 0/10 . 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 


71-74 


0/16 


0.0 


0/1 . 


0.0 


' 72-75 


1/11 


. 9.1 * 


0/5 


0.0 


73-76 


2/5 


40.0 


• '• 0/1 


0.0 


Composite 


3/42 


7. 1 


0/13 


0.0' - 


■ V . i 




. 5. Year 


Interval s 




70-74 


0/10 


^0.0 . ~ 


. ' ‘0/6 ’ 


0.0 


71-75 


0/16 


0.0' 


0/1 ; . 


0.0 


72-76 


1/11 


9.1 


0/5 . 


(J.O 


Composite 


1/37 . 


2.7 


0/12 


0.0 


• 




6 Year" 


Intervals 




70-75 * 


0/10 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 


ZL-76 


. 0/1 6’ 


0.0 


o/.L_ 


0.0 


Composite 


0/26 


0.0 


0/7 


0.0 



7 Year Interval 



70-76 



O 

ERIC 



0/10 



0.0 



0/6 



0.0 






Appendices B . 1 7 i r 34 
.Continuity of Service Over Two to * 



' Seven 


Year Intervals: j 


r heat re Drama tic* 




■ • >,» 


Publ ic 


Schools . 


Non-Publ ic 


School i 


Span of Years 


Ratio 


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 






2 Year 


Interval s 




70-71 . 


0/2 


0.T) 


0/2 


-0.0 


7,1-72 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


--- 


72-73 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0,. 


— 


73-74 


0/0 


« — 


0/0 


--- 


74-75 


0/1 


0.0 . 


0/0 


— 


75-76 


a/o . 


— 


0/0 


--- 


Composite 


0/8 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


^ . ■ . ' 




3 Year 


Interval s 

\ 


- 


70-72 


0/2- 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


71-73 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


• 


72-74 


0/1 


0.0 


o/o ■ 




73-75 


0/0 




070 


— - 


74-76 


0/1 


0.0 


0/0 


--- 


Composite 


0/8 \ 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


0 


* 


4 Year 


'Intervals 




70-73 «. ' 


0/2 


0.0 


0/2 


i 0.0 ' 


71-74 


0/4 


. 0.0 


: 0/0 




" 72-75 


0/1 


0.0 


■ 0/0 




"73-76 


0/0 




0/0 


— 


Composite 


0/7 


. 0.0 




“O - 


■ 


1 


5 Year 


Intervals 




70-74 


0/2 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


71-75 


0/4 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


72-76 


.0/1 . 


0.0 


o/o - ‘ 


. ___[ 


Composite 


0/7 


0.0 


0/2 


,nrcF 






6 Year 


Intervals 


> 


70-75 


0/2 


0.0 . 


0/2 


0.0 


71-76 


0/4 


0.0 - 


0/0 


— 


^ Composite 


0/6 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 



7 Year Interval 




4 70-76 o/2 



0.0 , 



0.0 



0/2 



Appendices B.17.S ' . 

Continuity of Service Over Two' to 
Seven Year Intervals: Tutorinq/General Remediat ion 





Span of Years 


Public 


Schools 


Non-Public 


School: 




. Ratio 


Percent-.., 


Ratio 


Percent 


»■ . 


V 




—2 -Year- 


Intervals 




— ■ : • 1 


70-71 


• 29/65 


44.6 


4/13 


30.8 




71-72 


24/45 


53.3- 


/ 2/7 


28.6 


v 


” 72-73^ * 


27/59 


45.8 


4/13 


30.8 




73-74 


22/45- 


- 48.9 


1/10 


10.0. 
66. 7‘‘ 




74-75 . 


9/47 


19.1 


' 2/3 




75-76 


24/33 


72.7 


2/4 


. 50.0 




Composite 


135/294 


45.9 : 


15/50 


30.0 






• 


3 Year 


Intervals 






70-72 


15/65 ' 


23.1 


2/13 


15.4 




. • 71-73 


18/45 


40.0 


1/7. 


14.3 


* ' ■ . 


72-74 


20/59 


33.9 


1/13 


7.7 


* 


73-75 


>5/45 


11.1 


0/10 . 


.0.0 




74-76 


7/47 


14/9 . 


1/3 • 


. 33.3 




- Composite* 


65/261 * 


■ 24.9 


„5/46 


10.9 


• . * 




. 


4 Year 


Intervals 






- • 70-73 .1 


13/65 


20.0 


1/13 • 


7.7 




71-74 


14/45 


31.1 ' 


1/7 


14.3 




72-75 


• 5/59 


8.5 


0/13 


0.0 




73-76 


3/45 


• 6.7 


0/10 


0.0 • 


/ V 


. Composite' 


35/214 


16.4 


2/43 

•'* . . A 


4.7 






* 


5 Year 


Intervals 






70-74 • * 


11/65 


16.9 


1/13 


7.7 




71-75 


5/45 


11.1 ‘ 


. 0/7 


0.0 




72-76 


3/59 


5.1 


0/13 


0.0 


■ •* ■ 


Composite 

.9 


197W 


n .2 


1/33 


3.0 








6 Year 


Intervals 


/ 

/ 




70-75* 


5/65 


7.7 


0/13 


0.0 




71-76 i" . 


3/45 


6.7 


0/7 


0.0 




Composite 


8/110 ' 


7.3 

7 Year 


0/20 

Interval 


0.0 




70-76 


'■ 3/65 


4.6 


0/13 


0.0 


eric: 






■ 2 2. 


(5 






. , > 








• 






Appendices B. 17.36 



Continuity of Service Over Two to 
Seven Year Intervals: Vocational Education 

\ 

* 

Public Schools Non-Public Schools 

- Span of Years Ratio Percent Ratio Percent 



2 Year Intervals 



70-71 1 


' 0/1 3 


0.0 


2/6 


71-72 


• 0/3 


0.0 • 


0/2, 


72-73 


4/8 


50.0 


0/0:- 


73-74 


4/6 


€6.7 


0/0 


74-75 


0/5 


20.0 


0/L 


75-76 


T/2 


50.0 


0/0 


Conposit.e 


V 1 0/37 


27.0 


2/8 



33.3 

0.-0 




O 

ERLC 



3 Year Intervals 



" 70-72 


0/13 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 


71-73 


0/3 


0.0 


0/2 


0.0 


' 72-74 v 


4/8 


50.0 


0/0 


— 


73-75 


1/6 


,16.7 


0/0 


— 


- 74-76 


, 0/5 


. 0.0 


0/0 


— 


Con?>osite 


5/35 


yj: 14.3 


0/8 


0.0 


. 




*4 


Year Intervals 


0 


70-73 1 


0/13 


0.0 


0/6, 


0.0 


71-74 


0/3 


0.0 


0/2 


. ' 0.0 


72-75 * 


1/8 


12.5 


. 0/0 


, 


. 73-76 


0/6 


0.0 


0/0 


*— 


Composite 


1/30 


^3 


1 . 0/8 


0.0 






5 


Year Intervals 




70-74 


0/13 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 


71-75 


0/3 


0.0 


‘ 0/2 


0.0 


72-76 


QZ8 


0.0 


0/0 


— 


Composite ' 


0/24 


0.0 


. ■; 0/8 


2 0.0 




.< 


6 


Year, Interval s 




70- 75 


0/13 


0.0 


0/6 . 


0.0 


71- 76 


0/3 


'• 0.0 


... 0/2 


0.0 


Composite 


0/16 


0.0 


0/8 


~ o ~ 






7 


Year Interval 




ZH£ 


0/13 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 



Appendices B. 17.37 

Continuity of Service Over Two to * 

-T 

^ Seven Year Intervals: Follow Thr ou gh 

■ Public S chools Non-Public Schools 

Span of Years Ratio Percent Ratio Percent 

. 2 Year Intervals 



70-71 


1/1 ' 


100.0 


7.1-72 


3/3 


- 100.0 


72-73 


3/4 


75.0 


73-74 


3/3 


« 100.0 


74-75 


0/3 


o.o- 


75-76 


0/0 , . 


— ' 


Composite 


10/14 ;■ 


71 .4 


0 


■ ’■ ‘ " 


3 Year . Intervals 


70-72 


1/1 


100.0 


71-73 


3/3 


100.0 


72-74 


3/4 


75.0 


73-75 


0/3 


0.0 • 


74-76 


0/3 


0.0 . 


Composite 


7/14 


50.0 


*> 




4 Year Intervals 



70-73 


1/1 - 


100.0 


71-74 


• '3/3 


100.0 


72-75 


0/4 


0.0 


73-76 


0/3 


0.0 


Composite 


4/11 


36.4 






5 Year Intervals 



70-74 ! 
v 71-75 
72-76 
Composi te 



70- v 75 

71- 76 
Composite 



70-76 



1/1 

0/3 

0/4 



1/8 



100.0 
\ 0.0 
0.0 



\ 



\\2.5 

6 Y&ar Intervals 




Table B.18 . 

Number of Eligible and Jnel igible Buildiags by 
Year by LEA - : Public School q 



YEAR 
































* y 

\ 

v • 

> 




19/0 

O 

O x 

r— i— 

x crs 

•r- *r- 
CH r— 
•r- O 


19/1 

<D 

CL) X 
c — *r- 

X Cn 

•r* *r— 

Oi r— 
O 


1972 

o 

2 e y 

X Cn * 

CD r-f 
•r- <D 


1973 

OJ 

^ cu x 
x *a> 

•r- •*— 

Cn r- 
♦ -r- a) 


1974 

’OJ 

OJ X 

X cn 

Cn r~ 
-r- OJ 


1975 

OJ 

oj _a 
X C7) 

•r- *r— 

Cn r- 
•f- QJ 


1976 

OJ 

OJ X 

X cn 

’tJT r— 1 
\ ‘r - O' 


LEA -; ' - k 




LU 


i- 

»—* 


r— 

Uf 




LU 




f— 

- LU 


w 
►— « 


LU 


►H * 


LU 


i— 

»— * 


r— 

LU 


i— 

►H 


..'-<B&Trinqtori 




4 


-.5 


. 4 


5 


3 


6 


3 


6 


~3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4- 


^ Jris'tol 




7 


1 


7 


1 


5 


3 


7 


1 


6 


2 


5 


3 


6 


V2 


-B^H#Yille 


- 


4 


• 0 


4 


1 


5 


0 


5 


0 


4 


1 


4 


0 


4 


0 


. Central, Falls 




7 


1 


8 


1 


9 


0 


9 


0 ‘ 


7 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


Charlestown 




1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


d 


1 


0 


Coventry 




4 


6 ' 


7 


4 


4 


7 


4 


7 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


7 


Cranston 


- 


15 


11 


9 


19 


13 


15 


16 


12 


16 


12 


14 


14- 


16 


11 


Cumberland 




9 


6 


JO 


5 


8 


9 


10 


7 


9 


7 


11 


■5 


8 ■ 


8 


East Greenwich 




3 


2 


2 


4 


1 


4 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


East Providence 




10 


10 


14 


8 


13 ' 


9 


14 


8 


.13. 


,;8 


13 


8 


12 


9 


.• Foster 




1 


0 


1 * 


. 0 


1 


0 


1 


■/ 0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Glocester 




1 


1 


2 


0 


•2 


0 


2 


0* 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


- Hopkinton 




,1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


- 1 


1 


1 


. i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Jamestown 




1 


0 


1 


0 ' 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


• 0 


1 


0 


Johnston 




3 


5 


3 


5 


9. 


0 


5 


4 


6 


3 


8 


0 


5 


3 


Lincoln 




3 


6 


5 


4 


3 


6 


3 




4 


4 


3 


5 


, 3 


4 


: Little Compton 




1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 - 


i 

1 


: 0 


1 . 


0 


Middletown- . 




4 


6 


7 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 : 


.5 


5 


5 


3 - 


5 


3 


Narragansett 




1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Newport 1 




6 


8 


8 


4. 


7 


6 


8 


5 


9 


4 


9 


4 


6 


7 


New Shoreham 




’ 1 
I 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


• 1 


1 


0 


1 


• 0 


' 1 


0 


North Kingstown 




5 


6 


4 


9 


8 


5 


8 


-4 


9 


3 


6 


4 


8 


2 


North Providence 




3 


7 


3 


.7 


4 


6 


4 


6 


5 


■5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


North Sraithfield 




3 


- 3 


3 


■ 3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 




2 


2 


3 


1 


Pawtucket 




10 


8 


11 


7 


11 


7 


9 . 


9 


8 


9 \ 


9 


7 


10 


6 


Portsmouth 




6 


1 


7 


1 


6 


3, 


6 


3 


6 


4 X 


6 


1 


6 


1 


.Providence ' 




46 


2 


■47 


3 


43 


8 


36' 


12 


25 


22 


27 


16 


23 


23 


-• Richmond 




1 


* 0 . 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


• Scituate 




2 


2 


2 


2 


' 2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


T 


.Smithfield 




7 


0 


5 . 


2 


6 


5 1 


6 


i 


5 


2 


5 


2 


’• 3 


3 


South Kingstown 




6 


. 3 


7. 


2 


4 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


4 


6 


5 


5 


Tiverton 




4 


3 


7 


1 


2 


6 


5 


3 . 


4 


4 


2 


6 


3 


4 


Warren 




6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


n 


6 


' 1 


6 


1 


5 


■* 2 


4 


2 


' Warwick 




11 


24- 


12 


23 


19 


17 


12 


25 


15 


17 


13 


20 


11 


20 


Westerly 


• | 


4 


4 


3 


6 


3 


6 • 


4 


5 


5 


4 , 


4 


5 


5 


3 


West Warwick 




. 6 


1 


5 


2 


6 


2 


3 


3 


- 4 


3 


5 


2 


6 


0 


Woonsocket 




8 


12 


9 


11 


10 


ir 


13 


8 


12 


. 10 


15 


7 


15 


6 


o Exeter-West Greenwich 




1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


•0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


' 1 


0 


1 


0 


Chari ho - 




1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


'0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Foster-Glocester 

6 — *' 




1 


1 


1 


.1 


2 


0" 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 

’it 


•0 


2 


0 



ERIC 



2 i‘> O 

JU O 






Table B. 19 

Number- of Eligible and Ineligible Buildings by 
Year by LEA: Parochial Schools . 



YEAR 



.LEA 



1970 



1971 , 1972 



1973 



1974 



1975- 



c» 

1976 



r ' aj 


<u 

r-— / 

_o 


<u 


<y 

X) 


<u 


<u 

r— 

-O 


a 

<11 


<u 

X)^‘ 


. a) 


XI 


QJ 


* QJ 
X5 




<u 


.r— 

-Q 


- 


* , X> 


cn 


« — 
' X) 


•r* 

cn 

•r* . 


r— 

-Q 

•r* 


•r* 

cn 

•r— 


XI 

•*— 


*r— 

cn 

•r* 


XI 

•r- 


w r— 

cn 


XI 

' *r~ 


•r— 

cn 

■r— 




X5 

•r— 


•r* 

cn 

•r— 




Ol 


r— 


O) 


r— 


cn 


r— 


cn 


r— 


cn 


r— 


cn 


f— 




cn 


r— 




- *r— 


ai 


t— 


<u 


•r— 


OJ 




<D 




a> 


•r- 


0) 




•r— • 


<u 




r— 


c: 


r— 


c: 


r— 


r* 


r^— 


C 


f— 


c 


f— 


cz 




r— 


c: 


r 4 


UJ 


» — i 


LxJ 


*— < 


UJ 




UJ 




UJ 


. A. J,. 


UJ 


1 




UJ 


»— < 





1 

Barrington 


1 


0 


i 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 F* 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


O' 


Bristol 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2. 


0 


2 


0 


2 


*0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Burrill.v-flle " . ' 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 


2* 


1 


'I 

0 


1 • 


0 


1 


0 


Central Falls 


5 


0 


4* 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


•*> 

0 


0 


Charlestown 


Q 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


"Coventry 


0 


3- 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Cranston 


4 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


- 4 


0 


4- 


.0 


’.Cumberland 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




0 


1 


’0 


East Greenwich 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


. 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1, 


0 


East Providence 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2' 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


•2 


Foster ’ 


0 


0 


0‘. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


o- 


0 


o 


Glocester 


0 


0 _ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 . 


0 


0 


Hopkinton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 




0 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


•Jamestown 


0 . 


0 


- rO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o .. 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


Johnston 


1 


•0 


j 


Q:-,_ 


1 


.0 


1 


0 • 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Lincoln ’ 


1 


0 


\ 


0 


1 


0“ 


■ 0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Little Compton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0) 


0# 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Middletown 


1 


0 


l 


0“ 


1 


0 


1 


o ! 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


o , 


Narragansett 5 . ■. - 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(JT 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Newport 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


. 2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


New Shoreham 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Kingstown 


1 


0 


0 


0 


'0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


North Providence ; 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


.2 


• 1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Nbrth Smithfield 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


j 0 


0 


0 


0 


O' 


0 ■ 


o . 


0 


0 


0. 


Pawtucket • 


6 


5 


6 


4 


6 


' 5 


5 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


6. 


2 


Portsmouth M 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 

1 


0 


1 


0 


.Prpvidence 


5 


19 


6 


18 


6 


16 


11 


12 


13 


10 


16 


4 


.16 


5 * 


Richmond 


0 


O' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


o. 


0 


0 


0 * 


Scituate 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


o . 


o 


O' 


0 


0 


. O' 


0 


O' 


•Smithfield 


2 


. 0 


2 


0 


2 




2 


, o 


1 : 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


South, Kingstown 


1 


1 


2 


’9 


1 


? 1 


1 


i- 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


Tiverton 


1 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


G 


0 


.0 


: o 


0 


0 


0 


Warren 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


'0 


1 


0 


1 


Warwick 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


7 


0- 


3 


4 


3 


4 


6 


1 


Westerly 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


West Warwick 


7 


0 


4 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


4 


0 


3 


1 


Woonsocket 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 ■ 


4 


5 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


~2 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Chari ho 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


o. 


: 0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


.0 . 


0 


0 - 


0 


Foster-Glocester. 


0 


0 ■ 

r 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 



V 



Table'B. 20. 

i • •’ 

Number of Eligible and Ineligible Bufl dings by 
Year by LEA: Independent Schools ' 



YEAR 



1970 



1971 



1972 



•1973 



1974 



1975 



V§76 • 



•<5> . 

LEA ,7' ■■ ■ 

* 


'Eligible 

Ineligible 


Eligible 


Inel igible 


Eligible 


I riel igible 


Eligible 


Ineligible 


El igible 


' Ineligible 

1 


<u 

r— 

_Q * 

cn 

r— 

LU 


cu 

r— 

(U 

e 

— t- 


CD 

r— 

_Q 

or 

r— 

UJ 


-Q 

•r— 

CD 

•f— 

aj 

c 


Barrington 


0 1 


■ 0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


i 


0 


i 


Bristol 


0 0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


O' 


‘0 


0- 


'0 


Burrillville 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


, '0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


o' 


0 


0 


0 ' 


Central Falls 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Charlestown fr 


0 0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0" 


■ 0 


0 


0 


Coventry * * 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cranston 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


1 


0 


1 


ho 


• 1 


0 


, 1 


Cumberland 


0 ‘0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


East Greenwich 


1 0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


i 


0 


1 


■ 0 


East Providence 


0 • 3 


0 


3. 


0 


3 


0 • 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


4 


Foster 


0 0 


,0*. 


0 * 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Glocester 


0 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Hopkinton - 


0 0 ' 


0 


1 


0 


1 


m 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


,0 . 


Jamestown * 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


Johnston 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


Lincoln 


0 0 


o • 


.10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0' 


0 


0 


0’ 


0 . 


0 


Little Compton 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O'- 


o' 


o'. 


0 


Middletown- 


2 0 


1 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


. 2 


3 


0 ' 


Narragansett . 


0 ; 0 


Q 


,s o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 - 


0 


1 


Newport „ . N 


0 5 


0 


3 


- 0 


4 


0 


5 


0 




0 


2 


0 


2 


New Shoreham- 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o. 


0 


o- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


, o . 


North Kingstown 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


o' 


0 


0 


0 


North Providence 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


l 


0 


1 


o' 


1- 


North Smithfield 


>0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. o' 


o - 


0 


O' 


0 


0 1 


Pawtucket c 


0 1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1\ 


0 


i 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Portsmouth 


1 0 


1 


‘0 


1 


0. 


1 


; if. 


1 


6 


0 


1 


0 




Provideffce 


0 9 


0 


10 


0 


10 


■ 2^ 


8 


1 


9 


0 


11 


0 


11 ? 


Richmond 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


O' 


0 


0 


. 0 


Scituate . ' . • 


0 0 


0 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.Smithfield 


0 O 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 , 


. 0 


/rf) 


0 


' South Kingstown 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 


. o 


0 


0 


r 

0 


2 


.Tiverton 


0 0 


0 


0 


V O' 


0 


0 , 


\ . o 


0 


0 


0, 


1 


'• 0 


1 


Warren 


■%- 0 


o; 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


V 


o\ 


1 


0 


V 

4 


Warwick 


0 1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


. 0 


4 


o v 


4 


0 


3 


Westerly 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 . 


0 


0 


West Warwick 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


Woonsocket 


0 0 


0 


■ 0 . 


0 


, 1 


0 


T 


JD 


o' 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


0 0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0. ' 


Chariho 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


p 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1: 0 


. 0 . - 


Foster-Glocester 


0.0 


.0 


^ 0 


0 


0 


p 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O' 








o 








% 


1 


s 








- 



2Ji ' 






>^\V ! 












Table B.21_ 



‘ j *y / 



Number of •'Students - Participating in Projects 
Offering Each. Serv.ice by Year 



i ' 



"SERVICE 



1570 1971 1972 



V 



1 



Academic Diagnosis 
'Attendance 
Clothing 

Guidance/Counsel 
Health/Dental 
Health/Medical , . 
Library/Media Room 
Parent/Comm. Services 

Psychological 

School Social Worker 
Social Adjustment 
.Speech Hearing 
Transportation 

Food 

Community Schools 
Art 

Bilingual Jiduc. 

Business -Educ. * 
.Cultural Enrichment 
English as Second Lang. 
English Reading 
English Speech 
English Other • 

Health 

Home Economics * 
Industrial Arts 
Lang. Arts/Comm. Skill 
Learning Disabilities 
Mathematics 

Music ■ - 

Natural Science 
Phys. Ed. /Recreation 
Reading Readiness 
Remedial /Corr. Reading 
Social Science * 
Theatre/Dramatics 
Tutoring/General Remed. 
Vocational Educ. 

Follow Through 



YEAR 
1973 ' 



1974 1975 1976 



1548 
471 
• ,0 
1817 
78 
1422 
1494 

i 713 
2459 
165 
639 



2846 

94 

’ 0 
2916 
296. 
1139 
344 
230 
•1098 
2430 
98 
1584 




U 

ERIC 



"4878 


659 


927 


968 


395 


103 * 


. 220 


4769 


122 


577 


60 


101 


- '80 


152 


541 


859 


• 0 


' 0 


0 


0 


' 0 


418 


SI 9 


85 


219 


41 


202 


120 


0 


Q 


411 


359 


278 


■ 167 


• 27’9 


110 


0 


' 0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


1526 


436 


- 1517 


941 


422 


376 


■ 220 


,1898 


2536 


1271 ; 


1919 


1539 


1408 


■ 948 


'375 


1491 


. 96- 


1100 


119 


'60 


'20 


0 


54 


0 


0 


- 0 


0 


0 


149 


0 


580 


341 


0 


0 


0 


614 


350 


369 


204 


119 


241 


159 


.180 


461 


257 


39 


48 


139 


0 


948 


1110 


470 


832 


. 429 


584 


327 


1524 


3176 


3915 


1553 


1838 


3108 


3055 


0 


335 • 


123 


no 


748 


382 


371 


1826 


2443 


1430 . 


2877 


2560 


2304 


3963 


- 148 


482 


60 


210 


0 


- 96 


0 


549 


624 


343 


349 


84 


291 


180 


933 


1022 


390 


474 


259 


1 303 


. 966 


4336 


‘ 5078 


5800 


57^8 


4993 


4461 


4325 


6189 


7740 


8906 


8972 


6822 


7032 


7552 


429 


-679 


108 


291 


\ 32 


296 


273 


67 


222 


, 40 


”V 0 


■41 


0 • 


120 


2656 


1555 


2006 ’ 


1646 


1246 


1090' 


1154 


29.16- 


158 


3 00; 


>145 


48 


83 


* 0 


50 


107 


250 


" 150 


150 


0 


0 


- 


' ^ 


V <Ci 
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' . APPENDIX C.U 

* SEA TEACHER SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Phnce complete the' following questions concerning your Title I Reading Program 
. by dueling. 'the number under each question, that best corresponds to your program, 
If an :item does not apply to your program/ Teave that item" blank and go on to 
the nexn one, * . * 



1. Community Code 
* 2. ^Pro^ct dumber’ 



L 



Col. No. 
1-2 

* 3-4 



3. ^Teacher Number „ 

"\ ; l 



4. *T)i{>e Project 



□ 



5-6 



5. Vfhat Was the minimum amount of time per w< ek that yo t*pent 
with any one pupil in instrucciqn? 

J0 ‘ ♦ 

7 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



more- tha^. 6 hours $ - 
between 5 and 6 hours 
between -A and 5 hour's- 
between 3 and 4 hours' 



* ( 5 ^) between *1 ^rfTd 3*- hours 
6, bet\ een JC and 2 hours 
^7. less, than L hour 



an 

-t 

je ,divf 



6. Did you- use , differentiated time per pupil based on their 
differing needs; e.g., do students three ycarp behind 
grade level receive more instruction than tng^e one year 
behind -grade level? ' 



, 


(l.) Yes 


> 


2. No 




v 


- 9 • 


• 

7. Most 


: of- the time did you 


service each child 


in a group of 




■ : - ; - * 


1. 


30 prmorc students 


- - 6 . 


: 7- to 9 


students, * 




"... : . ' 


2 . 


25 to 29 students 


'© 


4 to 6 


students 






3.. 


20 to 24 students 


• 8. 


2 to 3 


students 


: 


10 


4. 


15 to 19 students 


9 . 


1 (individual) 




> 


5. 


10 to 14 students , 


/.. 












r ry : • 1 , ■ 


T “ 


* • . : • r. e. * 


5 : < f . c *_• * . ; 


■ . , . * . . , 
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time per day without children? 

1. more than 1*5 hours 
) between 1 and 1*5 hours 

3. between *5 and 1 hour 

4. less than *5 hour 



11 



\T 



9.' How much time was available to you for scheduled preparation 
time per wepk without children? . 



1. 

t 

4. 

5. 


more than 8 hours 
between 7. to 8 hours 
between 6 to 7 hours 
between 5 to 6 hours 
between 4 to 5 hours 


6. 

7. 

• '8. 
9. 


between 3 to A hours 
between 2 to 3 hours 
between 1 to 2 hours 
less than 1 hour 


12 


10.' How 


% 

many different 


children did 


you service each we6k? 




1. 


More than 80 




5. 


between 41 and, 50 




2. 


between 71 and 


80 


6. 


between 31 and 40 




3. 


between 61 and 


70 


© 


between 21 and 30 


13' 


4. 


between 51 and 


60 


8. 


between 11 and 20 










9. 


between 0. and 10 





11 . 



*- 



How often during the program year have' parents been responsible 
for working with children at home-on assignments? 



1. 


Daily * ,, . 


5. 


Monthly 


2. 


More than .once weekly 


6. 


Less than monthly 


3,' 


Weekly 


0) 


Never 


4. 


Bi-weekly 







\ 



14 



12. As a rule, did you see every parent at least once 
during the program year? 



©■ 



Yes 



2. No 



15 



-13. Did you have an opportunity to select the materials 
used in the project? 



© Yes 



2. No 



16 



14. • How much time did you spend each week designing and 
devising your own materials? 



1. More than 10 hours 

2. 7 to 10 hours 
3 to 7 hours 



; 



4 . , 1 to 3 hours 

5. Less than 1 hour 



17 
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c 

15. Was Instructional material available to you on time* 
Q; Yes " 2: No 



18 



16. Were enough materials available at each child's instructional 
level ? ' < 



© 



Yes 



No 



19 



17. Have you used an individual checklist of reading skills 


3 






progress? 








0 
✓ 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. ' 


Yes, updated daily • 

Yes; updated 2 to 4 times weekly 

Yes, updated weekly ' •’ 

Yes, updated bi-weekly t 
Yes, but never updated 


N 


20 




6. 


Never 






V 



18. 



Did you use diagnostic testing and procedures to determine 
each child's level of strengths and weaknesses in all 
reading skills? 



© Yes 



2. No 



21 



19. Did you have an aide'? 




erJc; 



* * ' * I 

jLu V> 




22, Did you share these objectives with the classroom 
teacher? 

(l) Yes 2. No 



Did your program seek to establish each child's individual 
• learning modalities? 

0 Yes 1 - 2. No 
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25 



26 
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Table qjj : , ... * ' 

Percent of Names of Title I Students Still Available by Community 



LEA 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Year 

1973 


1974 


1975 

X 


1976 


Barrington 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


Bristol ' 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


100 


100 


100 


Burril 1 vil 1? 


0 


0 


0 


TOO, 


"100 


100 
100 J 


100 


Central Falls 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


100 


Charlestown 


100 


100 


■ Too 


. 100 


100 


iob 


100 


Coventry 

Cranston 


0 


0 


o 


100 


100 . 


100 


100 


Cumberland ; 


0 


0 


0 


84 


93 


91 


95 


East Greenwich 


0 


' o' 


0 


.0 


0 


100 


100 * 


East Prov. 


•0 


0 


' 0 


0 


• 0 


■ 0 


100 


Foster 


' 0 . 


' 0 


100 


0 


100 


100 


100 


Glocester 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100' 


100 


100 


Hopkinton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O' 


93 


77 


Jamestown 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


$5 


85 


85. 


Johnston 


44 


58 


62 


69 


75 


78 


79 


Lincoln 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


•Little Compton 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


TOO 


100 


.79 


Middletown , ,J 


ioa 


’ 100 


100 


100 


100 


100' 


100 


Narragansett 


0 


0 


25 


25 


50 


100 


100 


Newport 


loo 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


TOO 


New Shoreham 


0 


0 


' 0 


' 0 


100 


0 


•0 


North Kings. 


100 


100 


100 ‘ 


100 


IOC • 


m 




North Prov. 


98 


100 


79 


12 


100 


North Smith. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


100 


100 


Pawtucket 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Portsmouth 


25 


71 


• 56 


50 


.75 . 


84 


80 


Prov-idence 


0 


0 


0 .. 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Richmond 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


Scituate 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


Smithfield 


0 


0 


- 0 


0 




0 


.100 


So. Kings. . 


50 . 


. 50 


0 


100 


100* 


100 


m 


Tiverton 


0 


0 


100 


100 


TOO 


100 


Warren 


100 


100 


100 


. 100 


100 


100 


m ' 


.Warwick 

Westerly 


100 , 


100 


100 


TOO 


100 


ICO 


West Warwick 


0 


0 


• 100 


100 


100 


100' 


100 


Woonsocket . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


. 100° 


100 . 


100 


Exeter-West 

Greenwich 


G - 


' 95 


i 00 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Chari ho 


1 00 ' 


100 


100 


100 


1 00 


100 


100 


Foster- ' 

Glouster 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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